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ON THE SOLENT 


Lord and Lady Shaftesbury were amongst the numerous visitors 
to this season’s attenuated Cowes, which, however, was only so 
as regards the racing and the muster of other yachts. This, 
however, was only to be anticipated after such an hiatus in this 
form of sport as that to which we have had to submit 


bookstall ‘‘ holiday’? book proper to the August reading of the 
proletariat as, say, the R.A.F.is from the vulgar vice of economy. 
* * * 

H ere are a few stray cullings from it: ‘“‘I would rather know 

Bergson than be able to stay at the Ritz Hotel. f 
Youth is an intoxication without wine. Life is an intoxication. 
3 You know, Cupid and Death once met at an inn and 
exchanged arrows, since when young men have died and old men 


have doted. . . What a horrible, and powerful, and hate- 
ful thing this love instinct is. . . . To me, woman is the 
wonderful fact of existence. 


* * * 
“T don’t believe in the twin-soul theory of marriage. . . . 
The heart has its reasons which the reason knows not 
of. . . . We love in obedience to a powerful gravitation of 
our beings, and then try to explain it by recapitulating one 
another’s characters just as a man forms his opinions first and 
then thinks out reasons in support. And I, too, a 
queer man, drunken with wormwood and gall. . . .” 
* * * 
Which is enough of “holiday”? reading. Now for the 
holiday doings that have emptied London like a 
sucked orange and left it a howling wilderness of passing- 
throughers, who cheer up the face of Claridge’s, or the 
Berkeley, or the Ritz for a lunch and dinner and then 
vanish again to the more appropriate places — Ryde,~ 
Deauville, Frinton, Harrogate, Scotland, Ireland, and even 
(for some of the more intrepid) Switzerland, where I hear 
the countryside is very pleasant, free from the genus 
tripper, and where, for what is now a bagatelle of some 
fourteen francs a day or so, the hotels are not only willing 
but glad to do you. 
* * * 
ery different pair of shoes here—what? Horrible 
stories from all the “seaside resorts,” as they hor- 
ribly call them, of the serried hordes of humanity packing 
between four walls (at enormous price) when they can, other- 
wise sleeping en plein air in boats, bathing- machines, 
police stations, shelters, and prone on sandy or stony 
beaches. ‘‘ Black with humanity,’’ someone says of 
Brighton ; “ an overcrowded ant-heap,” of another favou- 
rite haunt of the proletariat, and the gentle art of motoring 
about from place to place isn’t any longer the catch it 
once was, even for the multiest profiteers with the slickest 
cars, for food’s short and bad, and bitterly begrudged even 
to hotel residents—so the very icy optic and the very 
corned beef is now turned, even in the once rich-feeding 
West Country, on to the mere casual visitor who dashes 
in, sharp-set, just for a meal or two. 
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‘alking of the great food question—which we’re warned’s 
going to be even worse this winter than last, owing to less 
coming out and even more going out to some 70,000,000 odd 
Huns !—I like the masculine and military precision with which, 
so they say, the Viceregal Lodge is now run by its bachelor 
host, Lord French. Positive platoons of orderlies now take 
the place of the one-time maids and footmen, and dinner 
happens, so the story goes, with strict military briskness—at 
least one orderly per guest—and the plates being removed 
more or less by numbers, taking the time from the quickest 
eater ! 
* * * 
Bt it’s an old story, isn’t it, that the only really popular 
(with all parties) Irish Viceroy is the one who, like Lord 
Dudley and one or two others, fairly sell up their happy homes 
to do the ’xtremely lavish in the Irish capital? Wasn't a war 
over in Ireland, you see, so p’r’aps they don’t yet realise 
economy’s a virtue now, even in viceroys! And certainly 
there’ll not be much chance to practise such a dull virtue this 
week, anyway, in Dublin—which is Horse Show Week. To 
make up for the lost “ weeks” of the war, such a record crowd 
as never was is expected, and—well, if they “do” you at the 
Shelbourne in peace time even quite as well as they did in the 
hardest days of war, can only say we'll remain anyway fairly 
well nourished during the famous week of racing, selling, 
showing, polo, dinners, dances, and what not. 
* * * 
forget who said that the visitor to Ireland who restricted his 
inspection of that poor, dear, down-trodden, misunderstood 
and mishandled island to the famous grounds at Ball’s Bridge, 
where the Horse Show is held, the races, and the polo on the nine 
acres in the Phcenix Park, might well be excused if he came to 
the conclusion that Ireland is a most contented and prosperous 
country, inhabited by a charming and amusing race, bound 
together by a philosophy which begins and ends with the cult 


and exercise of horseflesh of all shapes and sizes. 


* * * 

He tells, I think, also of the English visitor who was being 
driven round Phcenix Park by a jarvey, and who, anxious 

to proclaim his knowledge, remarked that as a matter of fact 


there never was such a bird as the Phcenix. ‘ Av coorse not,”- 
the jarvey replied, “that is why the park is called the 
Phaynix.” ‘“‘What do you mean?” said the Englishman. 


“Well,” replied the Irishman, “there never was such a park 
as the Phaynix.” 
* * * 
At the last Horse Show—in 1913—Lord and Lady Aberdeen 
were hosts at the Lodge, and had the late American 
Ambassador, Lord and Lady Charnwood, Lord Carrick, Lady 
Kimberley, Captain and Mrs. Freddie Guest, Lord and Lady 
Ashby St. Ledgers, and the members of the now Lord 
Wimborne’s polo team amongst their guests, while Sir John 
French was at the Royal Hospital with Sir Arthur and Lady 
Paget. And, as you'll perhaps remember, the Viceregal garden 
party of the week was given “to meet” a large party of 
(Continued on p. 228) 


ON THE BEACH AT EASTBOURNE 


The names in this group, snapshotted at Eastbourne, are the Duchess of 
Chateau-Thierry, the Duke of Chateau-Thierry, and Lady Cathcart. It 
was round Chateau-Thierry, whence the duke takes his title, that some 


of the fiercest fighting raged last autumn 
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German scientists who happened to be spying out the land in 
Ireland just at that auspicious moment. A year later the same 
gentlemen were no doubt equally busy preparing that gas poison 
with which they did what I’m sure they felt was “such goot 
pizness” on the fighting men of the country whose hospitality 
they’d had no scruples in greedily accepting. Ah me! Truly 
I fear we shall always be fools and the Huns will never be 
gentlemen. 
* a * 
Fo the rest, le monde is up north—at Harrogate, toning up 
for York and the St. Leger and the healthy delights of the 
autumn shooting season, or already on the moors leading the 
outdoor life and revelling in a clear conscience for the business 
after five long sanguinary years. And this week the Royals in 
residence at Balmoral—also after five years. Beginning to 
look like peace again at last, isn’t it? And as someone’s just 
written me from North Berwick, “Never know there’d been a 
war, you wouldn’t, if it weren’t so painfully obvious°we must be 
paying for something !” 
* e & 
uppose, when that 10s. in the 
pound income tax really 
materialises, we really shan’t be 
able to afford our luxuries—in 
fact, damlucky if we get the ne- 
cessities is what we’ll be, say the 
pessimists. Meanwhile, as I told 
you, people have paid the largest 
prices ever for moors and forests 
this year, just as the holiday- 
maker at hotels and places is 
paying about three times what 
anyone’s been charged ever for 
the minimum of bad food and the 
poorest of lodging. And what 
the cost of a shoot will tot up to 
in the end, these days of the 
profiteer universal—the imagina- 
tion boggles at the sum. Even 
your dogs’ll cost you more, they 
say, and as for your servants, if 
you can get ’em, and your guns 
and your cartridges and your 
suits and your boots and your 
lunch-basket and the whisky, if 
you can get it, in your flask.... 
* * * 
Wel. well she elhnwe 
don’t spend it the Govern- 
ment will—and failing them, the 
Bolshies! That’s what lots of 
people say every time someone 
fresh stands up and cheers us 
down the Road to Ruin. And, 
anyway, no sign of retrenchment 
anywhere noticeable. Thought 
I’d never seen so much parapher- 
nalia of the monde qui s’amuse 
type about, even in the palmiest 
days of peace, as at Euston last 
week on the Scotch expresses. 
Where to get sleeping berths was a matter of having thought 
of it quick and early, and any sort of a seat a bit of jolly 
good luck. However, if the war’s taught us nothing else 
has “learned” us, hasn’t it ?—to put up with anything and be 
thankful. Even doin’ without butter—which they now say’s 
quite unnecessary, and if they’d only controlled the cream or 
something, we might have had as much butter as ever all 


through the war. 
By the way, not crushed all the audacity out of our artistic 
young bloods, the war hasn’t, I was amused to see at a 
most intriguing exhibition that’s just been opened at the 
Mansard Galleries by the Sitwells—Osbert and Sacheverell—a 
young Polish poet nommé Zborowski, and the novelist, Arnold 
Bennett. Here they’ve collected together in startling clumps 
the most bold-spirited, the most daring, the most adventurous 
and unappalled work of the Last Post-impressionists from 
Paris. It’s a bit of a daring adventure to go and see ’em, and 
it lays you out flatter than anything to read the Arnold Bennett 
preface first. 


débutantes, 


* * * 


‘THE HON. AUGUSTA NAPIER 
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“[ hese modern Parisian pictures ought, says the discoverer of 

the Five Towns (who, by the way’s very busy writing a 
book all about woman, which I hear leaves the merest scraps 
to the imagination and makes a positive point of calling a spade 
a blinking shovel), to do as much good as the lately departed 
Russian Ballet. We need, he says, to see the works of the 
younger pioneers: 

Those whose reputations are yet unachieved, those of whom the 
English dowagers cry out in their raucous, imperious voices, ‘‘ But 
you mustn't try to persuade me that he isn’t deliberately pulling our 
legs!’’ (As if anybody would dream of pulling their legs !) 


* im Sd 


And Jan Gordon says of it that this is “an exhibition of 

youth, and however much one may like or dislike the 
pictures their result is positive ; there is here a general expression 
of pulsing vitality.” This is truly an “ International” exhibi- 
tion—which is always int’resting, isn’t it >—Italy, France, Spain, 
Norway, Russia, America, Poland, and Holland. And the work 
of their painters— Matisse and 
Picasso and the very advanced 
Derain and the “adorable” Vla- 
mink and L’Note and Modigliani, 
the Italian who paints delicious 
subtle simplicities like the early 
Florentines did, and Mondsain 
and Archipenko, the Russian 
sculptor, and Fournier and Bara 
and Sontine—though they “ will 
shock many, form yet the best 
and most inspiriting exhibition 
which has occurred since the 
Post-impressionists at the Graf- 
ton Galleries.”’ 


* * * 


Pright’fly amusin’ show, any- 

way, if only to show what 
funny things some people did 
while we thought we were at war. 
And if they’d only put it on in 
the season or when we all get 
prop’ly back to town in October 
—would have fluttered the dove- 
cotes, I don’t think, and we’d 
have made up parties to visit it, 
same as we did for that decidedly 
purer entertainment, to hear the 
author of “ The Young Visiters”’ 
read her priceless tome. But you 
must go up and see it, of course 
—if these are the dog days, when 
no woman cometh to London. 


Rita Martin 


The Hon. Augusta Napier, who was one of the season’s * o 

and was presented at the second of their 

Majesties’ Garden Parties, is the only daughter of Lord 

and Lady Napier and Rttrick. 

ment is the 60th, served with it and the R.A.F. throughout 
the war 


Fora production of the wonder- 

ful Sitwells—of ‘“‘ Wheels” 
fame—and a Pole and Arnold 
Bennett can’t be ignored; it’s 
quite too damnably clever, with 
touch after touch of that Pan of which Osbert Sitwell (of the 
Guards) has often written : . 


The whispering wood is full of dim, vague fears, 
The rustling branches sway 
And listen for some sound from far away— 
A silver piping down the pagan years 
Since Time's first jovous birth— 
The listening trees all sigh, 
The moment of their hornéd king is nigh. 
Then, peal on peal, there sounds the fierce, wild mirth 
Of Pan, their master, lord, and king— 
And round him in a moonlit ring 
His court, so wan and sly ! 
* * * 


Lord Napier, whose regi- 


But it’s all very post-war, isn’t it? And I very often wonder 

as things get more and more just eggsackly the same’s 
before we went to war—why did we? So many are so much 
more miserable, and is there any single one who’s happier 
because of it? And oh! the ghosts that haunt all the old play- 
places !—Your Eve. 
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J. Russell & Sons, Southsea 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES ABOARD H.M.S. “ RENOWN ” 


H.M.S. “ Renown,” with H.R.H. the Prince of Wales on board, entered St. John’s Harbour on August 12, H.R.H. landing: at noon. 

Shortly before leaving on the Canadian tour the Prince was promoted to captain’s rank in the Navy. ‘ Renown” and ‘ Repulse,’’ 

with “ Courageous’? and some other ships, are the last word in fast battle-cruisers, and are incomparably the ships with the most 
beautiful lines in any navy in the world 
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THE HON. SIBELL FITZROY 


The Hon. Sibell Fitzroy is the second of 
Lord and Lady Southampton’s three 
beautiful daughters. Lord Southampton 
was in’ the 10th Hussars, and is now a 
lizut.-colonel in the Yorkshire Regiment 


4“ 


IN TOWN AND 
OUT 


By 


CHRISTOPHER. 


SEE that Grace Lady 
| Newborough, widow of 


nother interesting wed- 
ding takes place to- 


the late peer (who died morrow at Norham - on - 
so untimely froma chill Tweed, the home of tbe 
caught in the trenches), is bride — Ruth, youngest 


visiting America with her 
mother, Mrs. Montgomery 
Carr; who is also a widow. 
Lady Newborough is, of 
course, quite at home in the 
States, for she is the daugh- 
ter of a Kentucky colonel. 
The marriage of the beauti- 
ful American to the wealthy 
Merionethshire peer was a 
society sensation of 1900, 
interest being naturally en- 
hanced by the fact that the 
bride had, a few years before 
she and her sister were 


daughter of Captain and 
Mrs. V. Gartside-Tippinge 
of Morris Hall. These 
Gartside - Tippinges should 
not be (but often are) con- 
fused with the Gartside- 
Tippings of Quarr Wood, 
Isle of Wight. I believe 
they are related, but the 
origin of the extra ‘‘e’’ in 
the name of the Morris Hall 
family I confess I do not 
know. Anyway, to-morrow’s 
bride is marrying Major 
F. L. Morley - Crossman, 
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Swaine 


MISS J. DAVIS 


Miss J. Davis is a daughter of Mr. J. W. 

Davis, the American Ambassador to the 

Court of St. James’. Mr. Davis is a 

barrister by profession, and was 
admitted In 1895 


taken up”’ by rich friends in Louisville, been 
a poor girl living in very humble circumstances 
in South Indiana. The sister married Mr. 
Samuel Sloan Chauncey, a Brooklyn million- 
aire, after whose death she took her mother 
and Grace globe-trotting. It was while they 
were ‘‘ doing '’ the Nile that Lord Newborough 
met the unmarried sister and promptly fell in 
love with the captivating beauty. The story 
is a little reminiscent of the historic romance 
of the first Lord Newborough, who married 
Marie Stella Chiappini, a danseuse at the 
Florentine opera and reputed daughter of 
Philippe Egalité. 
* * * 

eae Earl and Countess of Lindsey and their 

only child, Lady Muriel Bertie, are 
spending a few weeks at their Lincolnshire 
residence, Uffington House, which stands in 
a sylvan park by the side of the Welland, two 
miles from Stamford. It is quite a modern 
house, built fourteen years ago to replace the 
original mansion, which was destroyed by fire 
on the eve of Christmas festivities. Lady 
Muriel was a girl of eleven when this occurred, 
and helped to rescue such valuables as could 
be got out. 

* * * 

A young man with many friends in both the 

services is having a quiet wedding in 
Dublin to-day. He is Lieut. -Commander. 
John Gordon Boyd, R.N., and his bride is the 
youngest daughter of Surgeon Lieut.-Colonel 
J. Stuart-Brooke, a well-known co. Donegal 
surgeon.. Commander Boyd will, in the ordi- 
nary 


course of events, 


Speaight 
MISS ROSEMARY WORTHINGTON-EVANS 


Miss Rosemary Worthington-Evans is the only 
daughter of Sir Laming and Lady Worthing- 
ton-Evans. Sir L. Worthington-Evans has made 
an outstanding success of the Ministry of 
Pensions in this Government 


succeed 


M.C., R.F.A., who is lord of the manor of 
Holy Island, where his father eleven years 
ago entertained the present King and Queen. 
The major’s principal residence is Cheswick 
House, Beal, near Berwick. 
* * * 

if may be taken for granted that Lady Carew 

was glad to leave London in this sultry 
time and get back to her beautiful Irish home, 
Castle Boro, Enniscorthy. She will probably 
remain there until the beginning of November, 
when she usually returns to 28, Belgrave 
Square, for the winter. At Castle Boro there 
is plenty to claim Lady Carew’s personal 
attention, for she is a very dutiful ‘' great 
lady.’’ She inspects the local scholars at 
their work and entertains them at the castle ; 
she supervises the Bands of Mercy, with the 
propagation of which she had so much to do; 
she keeps a vigilant eye on her magnificent 
greenhouses, rock-garden, vineries, and peach- 
houses ; and she sets an example to her more 
frivolous neighbours by devoting a large part 
of her leisure to art needlework. Both Lady 
Carew and her sister, the wife of Sir Clifford 
Cory, are experts in the latter accomplish- 
ment. Castle Boro and 28, Belgrave Square 
are full of panels of their tapestry—the space 
above the hall fireplace at the castle, for in- 
stance, is entirely filled by the Carew coat-of- 
arms worked by Lady Carew, while the most 
striking decoration on the staircase of the 
Belgrave Square house is Lady Cory’s 11 ft. 
high panel representing a hunting scene. 
There are few more devoted sisters in society. 
* * 


Swaine 


MISS CAROLINE HARVEY 


Miss Caroline Harvey is the younger 

daughter of Sir Robert Grenville Harvey, 

Bart. Her mother, the Hon, Lady Harvey, 

is the eldest daughter of Lord Elibank. 

Sir Robert Harvey succeeded to the 
title in 1887 


to the family residence and 
estate of Maxpoffle in Rox- 
burghshire, at present occu- 
pied by his father, Glasgow's 
Sheriff - Substitute, whose 
only son he is. Scotsmen 
need not be told that the 
Boyds of Maxpoffle have 
for generations held public 
offices in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. They are par- 
ticularly proud of the 
memory of that John Boyd 
(grandfather of  to-day’s 
bridegroom) who was fortu- 
nate enough to be Lord 
Provost of the former city 
on the occasion of Queen 
Victoria's visit in 1891, and 
received a knighthood in 
consequence. The old 
gentleman was one of the 
originators of the Edinburgh 
Volunteers, and the patriotic 
strain showed itself again 
signally in the late war, in 
which fell two of his grand- 
sons, sons of Mr. William 
Boyd, Writer to the Signet. 
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Pomone says something 

is to be done commer- 
cially with the water that 
flows from the well at 
Coombe Springs, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hwfa Williams’s 
retreat near Kingston Hill, 
by the Fitz-George estate 
there which was the late 
Duke of Cambridge’s. This 
is the spring from which 
Wolsey obtained drinking 
water for Hampton Court 
Palace. The house at Coombe 
Springs presided over by 
Mrs. Hwfa Williams, whose 
husband made Sandown 
Park the popular racing 
centre it has become, is a 
most delightful home, not 
large but extremely cosy. 
Mrs. Williams is one of 
the best-dressed women in 
society, but she preserves 
at Coombe Springs a charm- 
ing rusticity of style, so that 
the actual costliness of her 
entertainments and of the 
appurtenances of the house 
is pleasantly unobtrusive. 


Elliott & Fry 
MISS BRENDA HAMILTON 


Miss Brenda Hamilton, who was one of 

this season's débutantes, and was pre- 

sented at one of their Majesties’ Garden 

Parties, is the daughter of Lord Ernest 

Hamilton, who is an uncle of the Duke of 
Abercorn 
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“GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY ” 
The New Play at the Ambassadors. 


THE SCENE IN “PICCADILLY’S” FLAT 


Mr. John Walton’s new play has received a somewhat mixed reception. There is some excellent character-drawing in it, but the 
main structure is held to be weak. In the above stage photograph are seen Miss Joan Penrose as Daisy Bird, Mr. John Deverell 
as Spencer Wyle, Miss Pollie Emery as Sarah, Mr. John Astley as Victor Hewlett, and Miss Molly Terraine as Maudie Street 


ANOTHER SCENE MISS HAZEL JONES AND MR. KENNETH KENT 

The heroine has just learnt that the hero has decided to leave Miss Hazel Jones played the part of the “Green Pastures” 

“Piccadilly ” for “‘Green Pastures.’’ Maudie, her friend, a part heroine, the parson’s daughter for whom Jack West (Mr. Ken- 

very well played by Miss Molly Terraine, vows vengeance on neth Kent) decides to break with ‘‘ Piccadilly.’’ He, unfortu- 

_the deserter. The names, from left to right, are: Miss Joan nately for himself, leaves the breaking-off somewhat late, with 
Penrose, Miss Pollie Emery, and Miss Molly Terraine consequences which are outlined in the other pictures 


Photographs by the Stage Photo Co. 
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HEN one reads 
of people be- 
ing carried 


into the hos- 
pitals with heat-stroke 
aid sun-stroke, and of 
shade temperatures of 
01 degrees, one begins 


to wonder whether 
England can really be 
hot after all. As a 


Salamander of some- 
what lengthy standing, 
let me at once admit 
that, personally, I love 
it, also that it 7s balmy, 
but nothing more! It’s 
just like Simla, or Mur- 
ree, or Gulmarg, where 
the people fly up to 
from Srinagar in Kash- 
mir, about May or 
June, when it begins to 
really stoke up, and the 
glare off the Jhelum 
makes your eyes ache. 
If only there was that 
warm, gummy smell 
of the deodars, a kite 


MR. J. G. 


MURRAY'S GROUSE SHOOT AT BLUBERHOUSES 


The above group ‘was taken outside the luncheon hut at Mr. J. G. Murray's grouse shoot at 
The names, reading from left to right, are: Front row— 
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By 
*‘* Sabretache.’’ 


stewards, who can see 
a war of wits—in which 
they are on a good 
hiding to nothing — 
piacere outa yard ! 


Ned yet see I 
don't wonder 


about ‘‘ Ananias,’’ be- 
cause I know there is 
no one, and never will 
be anyone, who can 
approach him. He is 
the Simeon Stylites of 
his profession—on the 
top of a pinnacle that 
no one can hope to 
climb. Only once have 
they downed him and 
then it was non-proven 
—that is to say techni- 
cally speaking—for the 
circumstantial evidence 
was well -nigh over- 


whelming. A greater 
master of fence I have 
never met. A greater 


or more pungent orator 
the world has _ not 


. ; Bluberhouses Moor, Otley, Yorkshire. . 
OF two with brown Captain J. E. Rogerson, Mr. C. G. Argles, Mrs. Murray, Captain Frank Reynard, Mr. J. G. Murray, snow ne _the SF 
wings and a white mr. F. E. Walker, Mrs. Liddell, and Mr. Liddell; back row—Captain Sir Algernon Osborn and W om nanlas Calis 
tummy wheeling about Mr. G. M. Argles Demostains.’’ En 


in the turquoise sky, 
“‘ Suffering Moses'’— the old thief who sells you curios, silks 
and Kashmir embroideries, anything, in fact, so long as he “‘sells’’ 
you—one might almost imagine that one was back in the land of the 
pink and white lotuses, the irises, and the ‘‘ fairies,’’ hill-sprites, 
manglers of hearts, house-boats, and Laurence Hope ! 
* * * 
Bt again, speaking as a Salamander of considerable standing, if 
you want to keep cool, don’t believe that it is really hot, and 
don’t get in a twitter; also try a China mat and silk pyjies instead of 
the ordinary sheet of commerce and what you usually sleep in; also 
blue goggles, or better still, those bilious-coloured yellow ones, and 
don’t wear a black hat, either maleor female! If that is not enough, 
shed as much of, your unnecessary raiment as you can, and, above all, 
don’t lose your temper and get edgy—it only makes you feel hotter. 
But joking apart, my tip about goggles 7s a sound one; it makes you 
feel, at any rate, as if it were ten degrees cooler than it actually is, 
and it is a first-class antidote to sun headache, and even heat 
apoplexy, if you happen to be afflicted with none or too many 
chins or otherwise disposed to that distressing form of malaise. 
* * * 
Q= feels very much inclined to say ‘‘and that reminds me,’’ 
which, even if true, is a certain recipe for making the people to 
whom you say it yawn. All the same, I wonder if Simla is the same 
as she used to be! I wonder whether there are the same Tin Gods 
with their tin boxes, and the same “‘ Station Cats’’ (Major Fraser's 
portrait was drawn from life). I wonder if the eagles and the kites 
that float about in the thin and very amorous air over Tara Deviand eke 
Mashobra, look down upon the same 
sort of people they used to look 
down upon a many years ago. I 
wonder if there are still the long 
strings of dusty, weary old camels on 
the Simla road, or whether the hill 
railway has washed them out. I 
wonder if they still play ‘‘ waves and 
billows ’’ at The Chalet. I wonder 
if the gunners still have a mess at 
Jutogh, whether Thomas Atkins still 
pursues:butterflies round and about 
Solon and so forth, as diligently as 
his officer pursues them elsewhere ! 
I wonder if the leading hill-sprites 
are as catty to one another as they 
used to be, and whether there is a 
prelate in India who calls viceroys 
by their Christian names at lunch, 
greatly to their annoyance! I 
wonder whether Peliti has been 
‘*demobbed’'’ from the Italian 
cavalry, and who is living at 
** Peterhoff,’’ and whether ‘‘ Snow- 
den’’ is as good a show as it was in 
poor K’s time. I wonder whether 
any viper in human shape, like 
‘Ananias,’’ has arrived up with a 
string of carefully ‘' readied ’’ ponies 
for the autumn meeting at Annan- 
dale, to the great distress of the local 


LORD ROCHDALE AND HIS DAUGHTER 


Lord Rochdale, whose shoot is on the famous Vemmergill Moors, 
is here seen totting down the bag at the end of the drive. 
him is one of his daughters 
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passant I have, in spite 
of much research into the last-named gentleman's orations, failed to 
discover that he ever referred to an opponent as “‘an ‘airy dorg”’ ; 
Iam not quite sure whether I should omit the aspirate. So‘‘ Ananias”’ 
is one up on ‘‘ Demostains’’ there, also the latter never had to tackle 
a Scottish race-secretary, who was rather like James Pigg in a way, 
and whom “‘ Ananias’’ hated like poison. Ay di mi! Happy days! 
Happy days ! 
* * * 
Bt all the same I’m itching to tell you the story that hangs to it. 
It was a matter of a disputed authority to enter and accept for 
an owner for whom ‘‘ Ananias ’’ was then training, and which autho- 
rity he had purposely omitted to produce at the time when he made 
the entries at the far-famed Shaitangarh Races. He did this to annoy 
*“‘ James Pigg,’’ to whom he also desired to give a fall. ‘*‘ Ananias’’ 
was thoroughly braced up for the inevitable encounter when he 
appealed against the challenge of the authenticity of the entries. 
So was James Pigg, who thought he had for once caught ‘‘ Ananias’’ 
bending. It was not so, however—it rarely was so ! 

‘“Do ye no ken yere entries are no vaalidava? And Ar'’ll hae nae 
mair o’ yer dom’d trucks! . . . Seeheerenoo . . .A’m feer 
secksdavonh 

‘** Ave you, my good feller,’’ retorted ‘‘ Ananias,’’ in that dan- 
gerously suave voice for which he is so famed, ‘‘’ave you ever ’eard 
of what 'Erbert Spencer said about speakin’ out of your turn? You 
think your blinkin’ self ’Arry Lauder at about 5 st., I know, but that’s 
where you cop it! If you can read, ’avealook at this, and you'll 
perceive, that is to say, you’ll observe as it’s appreciable, as it’s wrote 
‘ere quite plain: I the Honnerable 
Fellewson authorise you, Mr. 'Arry 
Smith, to enter, scratch, or any 
other blinkin’ thing my ’orses; in 
fac’, if you wasn’t a Scotchman with 
an ‘ead stuffed full o’ thistles you'd 
see as Hi am the Hon. Fellewson ! 
And now pop off and ’ave some 
‘aggis for your lunch ! ’’ 

That is what ‘‘ Ananias’’ said 
he said; but then one never knew. 
Sometimes he said things that he 
said he didn’t, and sometimes, well 

Anyway he fair outed James 
Pigg that journey, and I wonder if 
they both remember the occasion ? 
* * * 
t almost makes one bake to look 
at pictures of people in hunting 
coats out with the Devon and 
Somerset, but also .it makes one 
rather wish one were able to be 
there and pursue the antlered mon- 
arch of the glen and the moor in 
polo kit—even if there are no “‘ un- 
awoidable leaps.’’ I always have 
thought that Mr. Jorrocks was un- 
duly rough on ‘‘staggers’’ in the 
concluding portion of his speech at 
that memorable hunt dinner, but 
then Mr, Jorrocks was a fox-hunting 
(Continued on p. vi) 
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PRINCESS ZONIA ALLIATA DI VILLAFRANCA 
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Enrico Alliata di 


the beautiful wife of Prince 
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t to London, i 


1s On a ViS1 


The Princess Zonia Alliata di Villafranca, who 


The 


franca, who is the second brother of the present head of the house—Gabriele (Alliata), 14th Prince of Villafranca of Palermo. 


Princess is the daughter of Don Carlos de Ortuzar, and was married in Rome in 1912 
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SZ 

f <<! S J WONDER 

Mp \ > if I am 

; : really so 
= unhappy 


as I fondly like 
to imagine my- 
self to be, Uncle 
mine! Paris in 
August! After 
all, it is not so 
odious. It ‘is 
true that my 
boxes are ready 
to be “carried 
down,” and that 
Marie-Anne is 
at this very 
moment strain- 
ing at the straps 
of the hold-all 
—for I am off 


This, O Most Preciousest, is the Nice Young Couple 
that have spent the day out of town. They have just : 
returned and are wondering if they're not “too filthy” to my little 


to dine at Laurent'’s! She is clinching the matter by 
saying, “Io son’ io,’ and protectingly promising to r 
“see him through” !—Lovingly, PrisciLLa again — but 
P.S.—Note the protecting hand nevertheless, in 
P.S.S.—Note also the eager beckoning of the maitre 7 
@hotel in the doorway spite of the 
P.S.S.S.—The Male Thing is shy,isn’t he? So would €N0C hanting 
any male be - with a shirt like that in public! thought that 
to-morrow 


Paris is very bearable in 


hole in Brittany 


I shall be in the sea 


August. 
* * * 


ne has breathing room at least. The Metro, possibly, is as 
smelly as ever—do the Latin masses never wash ?—but 

it is less crowded, and when my sins call me to the heart of the 
city in the daytime I am at least assured of being able to sit on 
the homeward journey. Besides, when I accuse it of smelliness 
I am unjust. The first-class carriages are cool, roomy, and 
delightfully draughty. They are also the happy hunting ground 
of the flirtatiously inclined of both sexes. For one is never 
obliged to Metro nowadays. Taxi drivers are fulsome in their 


offers of service, and undismayed by the remotest addresses at 


Passy or Auteuil! One takes the Metro in August as one . 
sits out a dance at certain suburban subscription dances! The 
dances one “ makes up a party ”’ to go to, wearing one’s oldest, 
“ to-be-soon-discarded ”’ frock, with the idea that it will all be 
rather fun and slightly well, slightly oh, you 
know . . . there are no jeunes filles in the party. By 
jeunes filles J mean the kind that used to exist in the dull 
departed days of long ago! 
* * * 


Herve you no memories of any such gently adventuresome 

evening ? When, in a crowd of nonentities, you have met 
the affinity of your dreams? The step that suits yours? The 
eyes that look into your heart—leaving your soul unstirred. 
The lips that make your pulse throb in wrist and throat, the 
hand that clasps yours with the tender regret of swiftly passing 
minutes. The unknown scent that allures, the voice 
that thrills! Have you never enchantingly submitted to such a 
fleeting thraldom enchanting, profound and 


brief ! 
* * * 


“The knowledge, tantalising and perhaps a little saddening, 
that, with the stroke of twelve, the alluring unknown will 
pass out of your life! For that is the most important part of 
the adventure! Never, never, never may there be an evening 
after! If hazard should place you face to face in after tim. 
then lower your eyes, smile pensively and turn aside. 


The chiming of midnight ends it all, the curtain falls . . . 
a Dieu! j 
* * * 
hall I trace a parallel . . . a Metro parallel? 


Hardly necessary, n’est-ce pas? It is sufficient to 
suggest that the Etoile station, where one changes for Passy, 
stands for the first stroke of twelve! A Diew. . . . Pass 
on your way, regretful eyes and tenderly ironic mouth . . . 
you have a varied choice of paths . . Vincennes, the 
Porte Maillot, Dauphine, or you may even ascend to the cool 
evening air of the Champs Elysées. 


Priscill 
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he Champs Elysées in August, Belovedest. The little, dear, 
expensive restaurants. Laurent’s, the Ambass’s, Doyen’s 
5 where it is possible to dine in the cool ease of a linen 
frock without scandalising the backless females and the stiff- 
fronted males of pre-Grand Prix days! The cosy tables that 
no longer need booking in advance. The delight of rose-shaded 
candles that the summer breeze is too gentle to stir. The alert 
service of waiter and maitre d’hotel, who are beginning to 
realise that life is no longer all American! The fascinating 
cold dishes. The excellent salads. The Martinis—the Martinis, 
Uncle !—the bottle on ice, the bottle that hails from the ruins 
of Rheims! And the coffee, the fragrant, perfect coffee, that 
is gently sipped, and over which one lingers with cigarette 
and easy, foolish little speeches unless in silence. 
You will suggest, mine Uncle, that such a dinner can take 
place at any time of the spring or summer: given a fine 
evening, a congenial couple, and the wherewithal to brave the 
expense of mere existence 5 but no, such a dinner must 
happen in August. He must be passing through to Dinan: She 
must be on the way to Deauville! Such apparent trivialities 
are the salt of life. How foolish I am. 
* * * 
] have not been inside a theatre for ages. Premiéres and 
répétitions are but scratch affairs in August. During the 
entr’actes it is always rather amusing, though, to hear people 
explain carefully to each other why it is that they are not at 
Deauville or Ostend. They tell their little fibs with such an 
earnest, serious air I love them! 
* * * 
wonder why so many people imagine that they will be con- 
sidered “ out of it” @ tout jamais if they are not “in it.” 
all the time? The idea of spending one’s holidays at what I 
call a ‘‘casino plage” appals me! The sea is never quite the 
sea to me when I have to change my clothes a dozen times a 
day in its neighbourhood or when its breezes reach me 
through a Palace hotel bed-room window laden with jasmin 
scent—even if it’s Coty’s—chypre or Ambre Royale! But 
then I am a very near-to-Nature thing, am I not, Belov’dest ? 
Give me the sea, a boat, some rocks (not necessarily in juxta- 
position !), an old swimming suit, a sleeveless sweater, a canvas 
hat and sandals, and the rest of the world—save, no doubt, one 
person in it—can go to perdition .—With love, mine 
Own, PRISCILLA. 


Delphi 


MLLE. JANE MARNAC 


Mile. Jane Marnac of the wonderful voice and the equally 

wonderful eyes. Her latest success was at the Apollo in ‘‘La 

Reine Joyeuse,” in which she sang the famous valse, “ Trou- 
blante Volupté’”’ 
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MADAME MICHEL MARGHILOMAN 


Madame Michel Marghiloman is one of the smartest and most beautiful of society women in Paris, where her house is a centre 
for English guests. Before her marriage to the well-known Roumanian M.P. she was Lady Avery, the widow of the late Sir 
William Avery, Bart., who died in 1908. Madame Marghiloman’s step-son is the present baronet 
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LADY WELDON MRS. 
Lady Weldon, who was at 
the Chief Secretary’s and- 
Mrs. Ian  Macpherson’s 
garden party, is the widow 
of Col. Sir Anthony Weldon, 
Bart., who died on service 


Mrs. 


LADY DECIES AND CAPTAIN 
SEYMOUR 


Lady Decies was formerly Miss Vivien 

Jay Gould, and is the daughter of Mr. 

George Jay Gould. She was married to 
Lord Decies in 1911 


RICHARD WYNDHAM-QUIN, 
PHILIP FITZALAN-HOWARD, 


Captain Richard Wyndham-Quin, 
French’s staff. His father is heir-presumptive to Lord Dunraven. 
Fitzalan-Howard 


SEYMOUR 


is the widow of the 
Fitzalan-Howard, who died of his wounds 


H.E. THE VICEROY AND THE 
CHIEF SECRETARY 


An excellent snapshot of Lord French 
and Mr. Ian Macpherson, taken upon the 
occasion of the recent garden party which 
was held at the Chief Secretary’s Lodge 
Photographs by Poole, Waterford 
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THE HON. MRS. 
AND CAPTAIN 


12th Lancers, is 


late Hon. 
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CHIEF SECRETARY’S 


MRS. VAN CUTSEN 


Mrs. van Cutsen, who is 
the wife of Captain Richard 


on Lord van Cutsen, Leinster Regi- 

ment, is the twin daughter 

Philip of Sir John and Lady 
Arnott 


COL. MAURICE DAY, MADAME 
MARQUISAN, AND MRS. M. DAY 


The Chief Secretary’s garden party was 

very largely attended, amongst others 

by the above three well-known members 
of Dublin Society 
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“RECENT GARDEN PARTY IN DUBLIN. 


LADY CAMPBELL AND MR. AND 
MRS. C. G. CAMPBELL 


Lady Campbell is the wife of Sir James H. 

Campbell, Bart., Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 

who was formerly Lord Chief Justice. Mr. 

Charles Campbell, who is seen with his wife, 
is his eldest son 


al 
p 


THE HON. KENNETH AND MRS.: MACKAY 


The Hon. Kenneth Mackay is Lord Inchcape’s only son, and 

Mrs, Mackay is the daughter of the Right Hon. John Francis 

Moriarty, who is one of His Majesty’s Lords Justices of 

Appeal in Ireland. The Hon. Kenneth Mackay is in the 
12th Lancers 


GENERAL SIR F. C. SHAW, MRS. BURY-BARRY, AND THE 


HON. MRS. ERNEST GUINNESS 


Sir Frederick Shaw, who is Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in Ireland, got a 
bad fall from his horse at the march past of the Ulster troops after this photo- 
graph was taken. 
Guinnees is the wife of Lord Iveagh’s second son, one of the famous family of 


Captain Bury-Barry is an A.D.C. on his staff, and Mrs, 
Eton Wet Bobs 


LADY POWERSCOURT AND CAPTAIN THE HON. 
Cc. MULHOLLAND 


Lady Powerscourt, who was Miss Sybil Pleydell-Bouverie 

before her marriage to Lord Powerscourt in 1903, is here seen 

talking to Captain the Hon. Charles Mulholland, who is Lord 
Dunleath’s heir, and is on Lord French’s staff 


Photographs by Poole, Waterford 
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The Approach of Autumn. 
je Young always believe that Old People were born 


Old. Young People nearly always believe, too, that 
they themselves will never be old. It makes them very 
cocksure (bless ’em), and somewhat impatient with the 
foibles of the generation that is passing away. For myself, my 
sympathies are all with Youth. I hate the idea of growing old. 
If only we could mature without becoming physically decrepit 
—what a state of dignity that would be! In my dream of 
Heaven I always like to think that this will be one of the 
delights of Paradise. I don’t want to remain ever-young, in 
that Youth means a kind of restless ignorance, lack of propor- 
tion and, oft-times, mental silliness, poetically termed immaturity. 
But what’s the use of growing in wisdom when, as it were, your 
body begins to give way at the knees? To keep for ever 
young and fresh and beautiful bodily and, at the same time, 
develop and keep on developing mentally—well, if there be a 
Heaven, that surely is one of its natural laws. As it is, one 
doesn’t know what Youth means until one has lost it; and we 
don’t know what Age means either until some young person 
bezins to treat us as a “dear old 
gentleman.’ Alas, although we hate 
them for it, we secretly realise that 
they are really very kind. 
* % * 
The Tragedy of the Too-young. 
once read a short story—I forget 
the title and I forget the author, 
and I don’t remember anything else 
about it, except that it told of one of 
those kind of men who, to put it 
vulgarly, are “ old mutton dressed up 
like lamb.’ He believed himself still 
so youthful. His védle in life was a 
youthful réle, and he had played it 
very successfully and for quite a long 
time. So he began to forget that 
every night saw him one day older, 
and that age will eventually, and most 
horribly, peep through stays and hair- 
dye and face cream, and that “ chirp- 
ing” manner which belongs to chickens. - 
Like so many of us, he deceived him- 
self completely and, like nearly all of 
us, too, was most happy in his self- 
deception. Then, one windy morning, 
when he was walking with a friend 
with that air of “here I am again, 
for ever handsome, for ever young,” 
the hat of a passing “flapper” 
blew off in the wind. He ran after it 
and picked it up, handing it back to 
her with all that grace which is out to 
kill ’’—the ingratiating elegance which 
had been his reputation and his success 
for so many years. She thanked him 
prettily and, as she turned away, he 
heard her say to her friend, ‘* What a 
nice kind old gentleman!” And 
then he knew for the first time that 
his day was over, that he was on the shelf, that the world 
knew, even if he had been ignorant of it himself, that he was 
only mucton fit for boiling after all. 
* * * 
Familiarity is Often Kind. 
often think that that little story told a very common fable of 
many people’s lives. Looking-glasses-—at least, the looking- 
glasses we are accustomed to look into (strange ones often give 
us quite a nasty shock!)—are so kind. And everyone around 
us is growing old too. Secretly we often discover that they are 
showing signs of the wear and tear of the years, though we can 
find very few traces of them in ourselves. There are people, 
too, who add to our self-deception—nice people who, not having 
set eyes on us for a long time, declare in all apparent sincerity— 
at least, we believe them to be sincere, because we want to 
believe what they tell us—that we “are not looking a day older 
than we were ten years ago.” What perfect darlings they are! 
So we preen ourselves, and firmly believe in the adage that a 


of the reviewers. 


ith Silent F riens« 


LIEUTENANT ROLAND BERRILL, R.F.A. 
AND R.A.F. 


Lieutenant Roland Berrill has just published a vivid 
series of poems, “Inspirations of Armageddon” 
(London: St. Catherine Press), which have obtained 
a deservedly favourable reception at the hands 
Lieutenant Berrill, who is the 
son of Mr. Arthur Berrill of Messrs. Gordon and 
Gotch, Ltd., is descended on his mother’s side 
through the MacDermott Roe from Joseph of 
Arimathea 
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By 
Richard King. 


“man is as old as he feels, and a woman as old as she is 


looking ’’—and we feel scarcely a day over twenty-one, while 
someone has just told us we don’t look a day older than we used 
to look—oh, ever so many years ago! Wewill defy Time! We 
will be as fascinating at eighty as we are at thirty. We will still 
wear white if we are women, and flirt about among the grown-up 
“flappers” if we are men. Some dear, really old things may 
still class us among the “young people”—since, I suppose, 
thirty-eight looks quite a skittish age when one is seventy-three ! 
Ha! Ha! And skittish we are too! Wecan burn our candle 
at both ends—and everything and everyone informs us that 
there is still quite a lot of “candle” yet to waste. We can 
dance, and ride to hounds, and get drunk, and generally play the 
“ giddy ox,” while there are always sufficient young women who 
prefer elderly men to keep up the illusion that we can still 
play the part of Adonis without having to cultivate “‘ platonic 
friendships”’ with married women growing old too, whose 
“unsympathetic husbands” drive them to dangling one leg 
over the traces in the hope that some men on the other side will 
haul the body over too. They also are struggling to keep up 
their own illusion. 


* * * 


The Quiet Digs of Time, 


ur “camouflage” is beautiful, 
maybe—but, like all camouflage, 
distance lendsit enchantment. Nature 
has no sense of humour—except of a 
very disagreeable kind. She waits 
and she watches, and then, quite 
quietly, she begins to act. You may 


not realise that she has begun to 
move for quite a long time. You 
don’t need spectacles (except occa- 
sionally for reading), and you can still 
hear a whisper and still feel a thrill 
when two bright eyes become a little 
brighter when you are near and turn 
towards you with an added brightness 
after two glasses of champagne. But 
you put it down to a hundred other 
reasons when reading tires you and 
every light, except that of the sun, 
never seems to be strong enough. 
And you need to take up Pelmanism 
(your memory has always been bad* 
anyway) when you keep forgetting 
people’s names. And, although you 
may still hear a pin drop, it is a 
strange fact that the younger the eyes 
which brighten at your approach the 
more inwardly elated you become! 
Unconscious of the real reason you 
find yourself wholeheartedly in admira- 
tion for anything that is young. 
Youth never seemed to be quite so 
wonderful and beautiful to you before. 
Really, middle-aged people are, gene- 
rally speaking, frumps. Old people are 
perfectly tiresome—never so tiresome as when they expect you 
to be perfectly contented sharing what I will call their gruel- 
thoughts with them. Then, some palpably middle-aged woman 
will suddenly begin to talk of the days when “‘ we were young.” 
And a ruthlessly honest mirror, placed outside some shop, into 
which you inadvertently gaze, will return a picture of yourself 
utterly at variance with the one into which you look while 
shaving every morning. It returns a picture of someone who 


will possibly be you in—say, twenty years’ time. But it can’t 
possibly be you as you are to-day! Something is wrong with 
the glass, or the light, or—and yet and yet 


you do have a cough every winter, and there are twinges of 
rheumatism in your right knee, and you do wish that you could 
find a quiet country cottage in which you could go to sleep for 
six months, to get up feeling really rejuvenated and refreshed. 
And you do talk rather sillily after a few whiskies, and young 
people do treat you with respect, and middle-aged ones do defer 
to your opinions with respect. 

(Continued om p, 240) 
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MOVING OFF WITH THE TUFTERS 


The Devon and Somerset held their opening meet for stag hunting on August 11, and the tryst was the Keeper’s Lodge, 

Haddon. Hind hunting does not begin till November 10 or thereabouts. Mere fox-hunters, of course, are apt to assert that you 

must be bred up to Exmoor if you want to enjoy yourself with the Devon and Somerset, but anyone who has ever been with 
them knows what a great pack they are and what fine sport they show 


THE HON. MONICA GRENFELL MRS. BEADON 
The Hon. Monica Grenfell, who is at present hunting with the Mrs. Beadon, of whom the above snapshot was taken at the 
Devon and Somerset, is the elder of Lord and Lady Des- opening meet of the Devon and Somerset Staghounds at 
borough’s two daughters, and, like the rest of the family, is Haddon, is very well known on the Moor and with these 
very good to hounds hounds in particular 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


The Tragedy of Life’s Twilight. 
“These are, however, only the foolish signs of growing old—the 
signs at which the world laughs if we do not circumvent 
Nature’s joke by acquiescing in the “criticism” behind the 
humour. The world always laughs behind your back if you 
fail to realise when, as it were, your means can no longer keep 
up your “type.” But the real tragedy of growing old is rarely 
seen by the world. You can tellit to no one—for fear of ridicule. 
You can but hide it away in your heart; it is the unshed tear 
which is only seen by God. For one of the tragedies of growing 
old is that with age there comes an ever-increasing desire to be 
loved. So few people seem to perceive this—or rather, what 
they perceive is often so ridiculous as to make them laugh. 
Middle-aged people are often very, very lonely—so lonely that 
there is no grief quite so great as the desolation of a heart at 
fifty. Half the ridiculous figures which middle-aged men and 
women make of themselves arise from this sense of loneliness 
which creeps upon them with the passing years. When we 
were young we snapped our fingers, metaphorically speaking, 
at love and passion and those ten- 
der ties which have no passion in 
them and so little love, but yet a 
depth of unselfish feeling which be- 
longs to the heart’s last throw before 
the game must cease and youth must 
be packed away in lavender—frag- 
rant as a memory, but almost unbe- 
lieved by the world at large, and 
quite forgotten. Somehow, in life, 
we never realise what anything 
means until it is slipping away 
from our grasp. People have told 
us of the “things that matter ’’— 
and we have laughed at them. 
Strength — mental and _ bodily 
strength— makes us_ headstrong, 
hateful of the ties which seem, as 
it were, to nail us down, give us 
responsibilities whose weight, we 
feel sure, must always be irksome. 
But we are young and strong for 
such a short time! As when we 
are children we could not - live 
without love, so when we are 
growing old the same need is mani- 
fest—but oh, how much more 
difficult it is to gain! And we 
cannot afford the time to wait. 
* * * 
How to Help Nature and Cheat Time. 
It is all very well to talk about 
“ srowing old gracefully ”—but 
the woman who generally forces 
that adage down podgy middle- 
aged people’s throats is, herself, 
tall, with a charming natural figure, 
hair that went white all at once 
and not in dull, streaks, and 
possessing an income of five thou- 
sand a year. But most people 
can’t grow old gracefully. Their 
skin hangs and sags, their figures 
bulge or become bony, and they 
are too busy making two ends meet to cultivate that air of 
benign repose which, as it were, sinks into decrepitude in a 
becoming light. As a matter of fact—although nobody of 
that age will believe you—a woman (also a man, though it is 
not so important how a man looks—some woman there is who 
will find him interesting, if only for a home)—ought to prepare 
for age soon after she is twenty-five. It is little, or no good, 
starting at forty. Hair-dye and tightly-laced corsets and paint 
and powder are but the signs of middle-age ina panic. Besides, 
they deceive nobody, and add to rather than detract from a 
woman’s age. No, you’ve simply got to start training for 
youthfulness long before you need, so that when you may be 
expected to begin you have prepared for the event so admirably 
that you possess, as it were, a storehouse of youthfulness which 
you can draw upon for years and years. Miss Annette Keller- 
mann’s book, “ Physical Beauty: How to Keep It” (Heine- 
mann), ought surely to prove of value in this respect. Miss 
Kellermann is not middle-aged yet, so she can hardly talk; but 


MRS. 


his novel, 


IAN HAY BEITH 


Mrs. Ian Hay Beith, who is the daughter of the late 
Mr. P. A. Speirs of Polmont Park, Stirlingshire, is at 
present in America with her husband. 
delightful play, ‘Tilly of Bloomsbury,” founded upon 
“Happy Go Lucky,” is one of the real 
successes of the London dramatic season 
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she has the reputation for possessing the most perfect figure 
in America, and her hints on diet, complexion, its care and 
treatment—although we cannot prove her success through the 
many photographs which illustrate the book—are full of 
common sense and usefulness. Briefly, her book tells women 
how youthfulness—and all that youthfulness means in beauty 
and grace and charm—comes through perfect health, rot 
through the beauty parlour. Only by leading a healthy, out-of- 
door, regular life ican a woman hope to take away at forty 
those “ten years” which she was so indifferent to at twenty. 
Physically, Miss Kellermann deals with everything which is an 
aid to women in their fight against age. Mentally, of course, 
women must deal with the subject themselves. But it is a fact 
that bodily vigour and mental vigour are closely connected. 
Thus, by keeping her body in perfect health, a woman may also 
keep her mind impressionable and youthful. Reading the book, 
the fact is borne upon me that to keep young means a very 
strenuous existence. What with exercise, and massage, and 
toning up the nervous system, and taking are of the hands 
and feet and hair and face, 
shoulders and back—a woman who 
follows it rigidly deserves to look 
twenty years younger at fifty. Still, 
you can't obtain anything in this 
life without fighting hard for it—or 
rather, you can’t keep it without a 
struggle, and, in this instance, the 
reward is worth the worry. For, 
after all, if you are in good health, 
it is extraordinary how little you 
care for the troubles which beset 
less robust people. So that you 
gain in a double fashion—by looking 
young and feeling young — that 
most delightful state of being i in all 
life, crcept being aepplly 3 in eye: 


The ‘Story of a Young Child. 
2s Jeremy” (Cassell) Mr. Hugh 

Walpole has done what, so 
far as I am personally concerned, 
I imagined was impossible—he has 
succeeded in interesting and amus- 
ing me in the story of one year in 
the life of a child of eight. The 
incidents, such as they are, must 
almost necessarily be trivial, but 
so cleverly has the author drawn 
the character of Jeremy himself, * 
his associates, and most especially 
his sister, Mary — one of those 
“misunderstood” children whose 
heart is in the right place, but 
whose manner of showing it is 
always in the wrong—that the 
whole thing seems to live. Jeremy 
himself —somewhat cruel, vain, 
affectionate, at once a dreamer 
and an egoist—is quite a masterly 
study in child-life and character. 
But then every single character in 
the tale rings true, as, indeed, do 
the incidents, except that the 
manner of their arrangement is to some extent stage-managed in 
order to give interest to the plot—such as it is. Briefly, Mr. 
Walpole has written an exceedingly clever story—a study of 
infancy which will both amuse and provoke argument, but a 
success from beginning to end. 
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SECOND VOLUME (NEW SERIES) 


“WITH SILENT FRIENDS” 
BY RICHARD KING. 


“The writer belongs to the Charles Lamb school, plus a spiritual instinct of 
which Elia gave no sign.”—" Daily Graphic.” 


(Second series) 


“No fitter recommendation or description of this new volume could be given 
than that it continues on the same lines, and with certainly no decreasing 
effectiveness, the desultory yet always interesting and encouraging spiritual 


speculations opened in his prior and much-read book.” —* The Scotsman.” 


Price 6s, net, of all booksellers and libraries, or from the publishers, 
Messrs, Jordan—Gaskell, Ltd., Dean Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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WIFE OF A FAMOUS POLO-PLAYER. 
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F. A. Swaine, New Bond Street 


MRS. C. D. MILLER 


Mrs. C. D. Miller is the wife of the well-known polo-player, Colonel C. D. Miller, who, with his brother, Colonel Teddie Miller, 

is one of the doyens of Rugby polo, and is at present the moving spirit at Roehampton. Colonel Teddie Miller was at one time 

a unit of one of the best polo teams the 17th Lancers ever sent into the field. During Colonel Charles Miller’s absence at the 
front Mrs. Miller acted as managing director of the Roehampton Polo Club 
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SOCIETY ON—AND IN—THE SOLENT. 


MISS VIOLET BARING (RIGHT) AND MISS AUDREY JAMES TAKE A DIP 


A pretty snapshot taken during Cowes week of Miss Violet Baring and Miss Audrey James, who is the daughter of Mrs. J. C. 


Brinton by her former marriage to the late Mr. Willie James. 


So far as the racing was concerned Cowes was but a ghost of its 


pre-war self, but society gathered in cohorts, and the historic meeting was favoured by the very best of weather 


LADY BARING AND HER SHIP’S COMPANY 


Lady Barjng, who is the wife of Sir Godfrey Baring, snap- 
shotted in her little ‘‘Redwing.’’ She is seated between two 
of her children. Mr. Campbell and Mr. Fitzgerald are the 
other members of the ship’s company. Lady Baring is a 
daughter of Mr. Alexander Mackintosh of Mackintosh 


MISS SONIA KEPPEL AND MISS AUDREY JAMES 


Miss Sonia Keppel is the younger of the two daughters of 

Lieut.-Colonel the Hon.‘George Keppel and Mrs. Keppel, and 

is here seen bathing with Miss Audrey James, who is also in 

the picture at the top. Colonel Keppel was “originally in the 
Gordons 
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Stage Photo Co. 
MISS GINA PALERME 


“A picturesque study of the very modern and the very ancient” would be a fitting title for this photograph of Miss Gina Palerme 

and a massive bronze of Buddha, which is one of the artistic adornments of the beautiful actress’ wonderful house in Park Lane. 

Miss Gina Palerme will open with a musical adaptation of “ La Petite Chocolatiére”’ play at the Duke of York's Theatre in the coming 
autumn on a date which is yet to be definitely settled 
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MISS’ FAY COMPTON AT HER 


Miss Fay Compton, who has been recently taking a few days’ well-earned holiday, is here seen at her charming home in the 
country, where she has been temporarily rusticating. In private life Miss Compton is Mrs. Lauri de Frece, and in one of these 
pictures she is seen with her child and in another in a costume which comes from the land of the iris. Her success in Mr, 
Somerset Maugham’s strong play, ‘“‘Czsar’s Wife,’’ was instantaneous, but not surprising to those critics who have always predicted 
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Miss Compton Collier, West End Lane, N.W. 


DELIGHTFUL HOME IN THE COUNTRY 


that her dramatic talents soared far above musical comedy, in which she first made her name. As Mr. Somerset Maugham’s 
heroine, who is above suspicion and who makes a perfectly straightforward confession of the state of affairs to her husband, Miss 
Compton was presented with her chance, and utilised it brilliantly. The play is an entirely new presentation of the eternal triangle, 
and has scored, and is still scoring, a well-deserved success at the Royalty Theatre. 
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BACK TO NATURE. By Alfred Leete. 


ONE HORSE POWER 
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Elliott & Fry 


MISS MARIE DORO 


Miss Marie Doro is the star in the new British and Colonial 

film, the trade show of which took place last week, and the title 

of which is “A Sinless Sinner,’ the heroine being a species of 

female Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Miss Marie Doro is one of 

the most famous cinema heroines of the day, and this play 

gives her a very big opportunity indeed for the display of her 
talent 


The Ambassadors Theatre. 

R. JOHN WALTON, the author of the new play, Green 
Pastures and Piccadilly, which Miss Agnes Platt 
produced the other evening, has a queer idea of 
*“ morality,’ but ta very convenient one, especially 

for men. His hero has really quite a good time doing the 
“right thing’? after he had committed the “wrong” one for 
a most enjoyable period. Of course, he had his mauvais 
quart d’heure, and at one time it really looked as if his “ green 
pasture ’’ sweetheart might possibly turn him down on account 
of the “ Piccadilly girl,” who possessed a prior claim upon him. 
But I suppose men must have been rather scarce, and it is 
better to accept ‘damaged goods” than nothing atall. At any 
rate, all turns out quite well at the end, and, moreover, quite 
quickly—which is not usually the case in life, is it? The play 
is a kind of elaborate defence of the necessary sowing of “ wild 
oats”? as a means of purging the moral system of much of that 
hankering after forbidden fruit, which you have no taste for 
when once you have had a really good feed. In this instance, 
the wild-oat sower was about to marry the innocent daughter of 
a country parson. But, just at the moment when everything 
seemed to be going on well, there turned up suddenly the girl 
with whom he had been living in London. Two days before 
his wedding he had gone up purposely to London to tell her of 
his impending marriage. But that didn’t satisfy her. If she 
could not combine love and money, then she would stick to him 
for love alone. So she comes to visit the clergyman and brings 
with her some of her friends—quite charming people if you 
don’t inquire too closely into their morals. Of course, the 
innocent heroine is very much upset. In fact, she calls her 
lover a “cad ’”’—which, indeed, he is. But, nevertheless, his 
caddishness is not too great an impediment to their eventual 
marriage. After some moments of seemingly quite genuine 
repentance, the girl falls into his arms, all is forgiven, and the 
Piccadilly lady has to return home unsatisfied and heart-broken. 
* * * 


The Acting. 
It will be seen by the above synopsis that Green Pastures 
and Piccadilly does not lay any very serious claim to 
being either original or even to being a clever refurbishing-up 
of a time-worn thesis. But there are one or two thoughtful 
little scenes and some of the dialogue is bright and witty. Un- 
fortunately the play is not helped overmuch by the acting— 
which is a pity, because some good acting might have hidden a 
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THE PASSING 
SHOWS. 


few of the signs of the author’s inexperience and of his seeming 
delight in those hackneyed stage-expressions only found nowa- 
days |in travelling melodrama. But Miss Molly Terraine had 
some excellent moments as the lady who not only goes through 
life a walking interrogation-mark, as it were, but will very quickly 
give the correct answer—should she get an opportunity. Mr. 
John Deverell looked so respectable that it was difficult to 
associate him with a wild-oat harvest. Still, you never can tell 
in life, can you ?—and the pompous are not always as pious as 
their prayer-meeting manner suggests. Miss Mary Brough was, 
as usual, admirable as an old village gossip. The play certainly 
has “ points,’ but I rather fancy that they are not sufficiently 
bright and sharp enough to carry Green Pastures and Picca- 
dilly through anything but a very brief season in London, 
* * * 

The London Pavilion, 
“Lhe great danger of sailing near the wind is that you may go 

-. a little too far and get blown over by a sudden and unex- 
pected gust. This seems rather to have happened to Mr. 
Arthur Wimperis when he wrote the new Cleopatra scene just 
introduced into that otherwise witty and charming revue, As 
You Were. There are a few too many jests of the “Cleo- 
patra’s Litter’ variety and age. But the setting is delightful, 
and Delysia has one catchy new song, entitled “* Cleopatra’s 
Needle,” which she sings with delightful humour. Mr. Morris 
Harvey, who is now playing Mr. John Humphrey’s part of Sir 
Billiam Boost, is very amusing, and Mr. Arthur Hatherton as 
Antony “ down for the week-end,” is quaint and funny, too. As 
for Delysia, she gives a very bare-back impersonation of the 
historical enchantress—but is always graceful and beautiful. of 
course, and always daintily humorous. 

* * 
The Palace. 
Ante Messager’s 
wholly de- 

lightful and most 
beautifully sung 
comic opera, Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire, 
seems to be the 
right kind of enter- 
tainment in the right 
kind of theatre now 
that it is at the 
Palace. Certainly 
the piece has never 
gone better, nor to 
more enthusiasm, 
than it did the other 
evening, when it was 
transferred by Mr. 
Gilbert Miller there 
from the Prince’s. 
The singing of Miss 
Maggie Teyte and 
Mr. Marion Green, 
thé charm of Miss 
Alice Moffat, and 
the fine singing of 
Mr. Robert Parker 
and the humour of 
Mr. Lennox Pawle 
are alone sufficient 
to account for the 
opera’s popularity ; 
but these things, 
combined with Mr. 
Messager’s charm- 
ing music, Mr. 
Booth Tarkington’s 
exciting and roman- 
tic story, and the 
artistic and really 
beautiful mise-en- 
scene render the 
comic opera a most 
delightful entertain- 
ment. ‘“ARKAY.” 


Swaine 


MADAME ASTAFPIEVA 


Madame Seraphine Astafieva, the won- 
derful Russian dancer, whose talents have 
gained her such high popularity in Lon- 
don, is directing and training the 
ballet of the Royal Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, now at the Lyceum for a season 
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THE TATLER 


N amusing 
story used 
to be told 


regarding 

Lord Rosebery. It 
is in connection with 
a great speech he 
delivered in a Scot- 
tish city one evening 
prior to his leaving 
for London. One 
of the journalists 
sent to report the 
speech had had a 
. particularly busy 
day, so that when 
he arrived back at 


Blanche Lamming 


MISS ELSIE GREGORY 

A charming young actress who has made 
her début on the variety stage with a 
“turn ’’ which includes singing, dancing, the office with his 
violin and pianoforte playing, likewise shorthand notes he 
child mimicry was dead tired. 

The office boy 

obligingly offered to take the speech down on a typewriter 
if the reporter would dictate it to him, which offer was 
gratefully accepted. It was a very long speech, and both the 
reporter and the office boy were quite fagged out by the time 
they had got it all typed ready for the compositors, and when 
the reporter had dictated the last words of his notes he uttered, 
with a sigh of relief, “Thank Heaven!’ Unfortunately the 
office boy, who was himself half asleep, automatically typed the 
addition. The copy was rushed through to the compositors, set 
up, hastily read, and sent to press. The consequence was that 
the following morning the speech appeared in print with the 


startling note at the end. “At the conclusion of the meeting 
Lord Rosebery left for the south. Thank Heaven!” 
* s * 


“T bey both moved in the same set, but there was no love lost 
between them. One day chancing to meet in the street, 
they stopped to have a chat. “ Well,” said the first grande 
dame at last, “ bye-bye, dear; I must really be getting on. I 
have to make a call on my mother.’ The second put up her 
lorgnette. ‘‘ Really,” she drawled. “You don’t mean to say 
you have a-_— mother 
living?” “Oh, yes,” the 
other retorted sweetly, 
“my mother is still alive, 
and really, dear, shé 
doesn’t look a day older 
than you do, I assure you.” 
* * * 
H ere is a story told by 
Mr. J. C. Percy: 
“A prisoner was put 
forward at the Cork 
Assizes charged with a 
serious offence. He was 
not professionally repre- 
sented. Before proceeding 
with the case the judge, 
addressing him, said: 
‘This is a very serious 
offence you are charged 
with. If you are con- 
victed it means a long 
term of imprisonment. 
Have you no counsel or 
solicitor to look after 
your defence?’ The 
prisoner, in the most 
confidential manner, 
leaned over the dock and 
replied, ‘No, my lord, I 
have no counsel, not even 
a solicitor; but I am 
pleased to be able to in- 
form you that I have 
some very good friends 
on the jury.’ ” 


BUBBLE AND 
SQUEAK. 


MISS IVY CLOSE 


The above photograph of Miss Ivy Close, the charming film actress who 
is playing in “ Darby and Joan,’’ by Sir Hall Caine, was taken by Mr. Elwin 
Neame’s electric process, by which the sitter can be photographed in Mr. 

Neame’s studio with any kind of background which he may fancy USs 
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yAN doctor, while 

out fishing 
with a friend one 
day, lost his sinker. 
At first it seemed 
that there would be 
no more fishing for 
him that day, till he 
suddenly remem- 
bered that he had a 
bottle in his pocket. 
This was accord- 
ingly filled with 
sand, corked, and 
sent down on its 
mission. Shortly 
after the doctor had 
a bite, and pulling in 
his line with light- 
ning speed _  dis- 
covered a pair of 
fish, one on each hook. “Ah, twins,’’ exclaimed his friend. 
“Yes,” answered the doctor, with a grin, “and brought up 
on.the bottle, too.” 


Blanche Lamming 

MISS FLORA LE BRETON 
Miss Flora Le Breton is a young actress 
of much promise, and will be remembered 
as having taken Miss Mabel Russell’s part 
with much success in‘*‘London Pride.” 
She was then only seventeen years old 


* * 


Charlie Chaplin has just started work on a new picture, and 

at an initial stage of the proceedings discovered that he 
needed a number of small children forcertain parts. In answer 
to an S.O.S. call, a score of kiddies presented themselves at the 
studio, most of them girls. Charlie left the assistant manager 
to break the news to them that he only wanted boys, for he 
anticipated tears, and, where children are concerned, Charlie is 
the most tender-hearted little soul in the world. Hardly had 
his message been given, needless to say, with the anticipated 
results, when a little damsel with a shock of sunny curls quietly 
detached herself from the crowd and trotted back to her home, 
a stone’s throw from the studio. Five minutes after she was 
back again, wearing her brother’s pants and so guileless an 
expression, that the management was either caught nodding 
or wilfully winked an eye. Anyhow, a few days later the 
narrator of this story met her on the “lot” playing with the other 
youngsters in a pause be- 
tween the “shooting” of 
some scenes. “Hello!” 
he said, ‘“‘you here? 
Weren’t you a little girl 
when I saw you last?” 
“Ye-es,” she owned, and 
had the grace to be em- 
barrassed, “ but you won't 
tell, will you? My real 
name’s Dolly,” here she 
gurgled deliciously, ‘‘ but 
Charlie thinks I’m Peter!” 

* * * 

“The Rev. Father Burke, 

the famous preacher, 
used to tell a good story 
against himself. He was 
conducting a mission ser- 
vice in one of the Dublin 
churches. His eloquent 
preaching stirred the 
people’s hearts, and many 
worshippers professed to 
have received great bles- 
sings. At the close of the 
mission a labourer’s wife 
waited in the vestibule 
to express __ gratitude. 
- Taking Father Burke’s 
twin Neame Hand in hers she said, 
“You're a great man en- 
tirely, your ~-reverence. 
We knew nothing about 
sin until you came among 
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ES, they can't but help admire it and reflect on 
all the pleasure it will bring them. 


Compared with the 1916 Buick “Six,” the 1919 


model has a 3 in. longer wheel-base, enclosed valve mechanism, best 
known type of dry- 
plate clutch, im- 
proved lubrication of 
the valve rockers 
and a system where- 
by the coupling at 
the back of the gear- 
box isnow lubricated 
automatically from 
the gear-box. 


THE TRACK THAT 
GOODRICH TYRES MAKE. 


F your car is fitted with 

Goodrich Safety Tread 
Tyres you ride free from care; 
you are rid of the skid, taking 
your pleasure gladly because 
you know that you and yours are 
safe in any emergency. Every 
Goodrich Tyre user has proved 
over and over again that the five 
fingers of ‘live’ rubber penetrate 
surface grease and grip theroad. 


Send for illustrations 
and prices of 


1919 models. 


GENERAL MOTORS (Europe) LIMITED 


136 Long Acre, London, W.C. 2 Coe 


Telegrams 
“ Buickgen, London,” 


When emergency arises, 
don’t wonder if your tyres 
will grip—make certain. 


FIT 
| FULL-SIZED 
SAFETY TREAD 


TYRES 


“ Best in the long run.’ 
THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. Ltd. 


TO THE OWNER-DRIVER 


HE Humber Car makes a strong appeal. It is 
light, yet sturdy; speedy, with well-upholstered 
body; possessed of a distinctively high exterior 

finish, and an engine that promptly exceeds its rated 
power when emergencies arise. The smooth-running 
efficiency of the Humber is one of its most notable 
assets; and riding comfort is at its maximum. Its 
freedom from complications makes it essentially the 
car for the owner-driver. 


Equipped complete with Electric Lighting 
Set and Self-Starter ready for the road. 


3 


HUMBER LIMITED 


~ Heap rae AND WorRKS ae - Sona a 1 17-123 Golden Lane, London, EC: 1 
ONDON howrooms - 32, OLBORN tADUCT, OFS - 
AND DISTRICT { Baer Works, Cantersury Rp., Kitpurn,N.W.6. W/M_/MMCHT@WCCW@T TV, 


SouTHAMPTON AND District: 25/27, LONDON Rp., SOUTHAMPTON. 
C.F.H. 
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TO BRIGHTON BY 'PLANE FOR A DIP 


‘Miss Madeline Tanner, who has been playing Miss Heather Thatcher's part in ‘‘Buzz 
Buzz" during that actress’ temporary absence, recently flew from London to Brighton 


by aeroplane for a dip in the briny! 


The Guinea’s Stamp. 
NE hardly knows whether to laugh or to cry over the new 
C) R.A.F. titles. Of course they are most excellently inten- 
tioned, but by a singular stroke of genius, which one will for 
ever associate with the Bolo, they contrive just to miss it. 
Just imagine General Sykes being called an Air Vice Marshal! It 
sounds as though he would have a cordon of air police in his train, 
and promptly arrest people whose habit it was to fly in vicious circles. 
But there is one saving grace, and that is, the upper five ranks of the 
Air Force all have the word “‘ Air’’ slipped into them either at the 
beginning or in the middle. This seems to point to the fact that 
some of the lids have demobilised themselves rather than get called 
‘* Ground Commodores,"’ or ‘‘ Atmospheric Sub-Deputy Hospodars,’’ 
or ‘‘ Tarmac Flip-wangling Pod-poruchiks,’’ or words to that effect. 
Yet one thing I will not do, namely, address Major ——, late of the 
extremely independent air force on the Kingsway front, as ‘‘ Squadron 


Leader.’’ There are limits to everything—even official cynicism. 
‘*Leader’’ forsooth! Why he couldn’t lead so much as a small 
trump ! 

*% * * 
Tank Ranks. 


{t is evidently high time that something was done to preserve and 
emphasise the principle of the independence of the Tank Corps. 
Such being the case, I would respectfully suggest that the tanks be 
drawn up in ranks as follows. On the first tank leaving the rank to 
ply for hire, the others, as to the manner born, will (smartly) move 
up one. (1) Marshal of the Mud; (2) Mud Chief Marshal; (3) Mud 
Marshal ; (4) Mud Ooze Marshal ; (5) Mud Commodore ; (6) Grease 
Captain; (7) Wing-nut Commander; (8) Squelch Leader; (9) Flop 
Lieutenant; (10) Prying Officer (or Observer) ; (11) Pile-up Officer. 
& * 
The Home Front. 
| Paes to announcements in the ‘‘ Gazette,’’ all ranks in the 
Automobile Association (with the sole exception of Major 
Stenson Cooke, who is hereby accorded the unique privilege of 
parading in peace pyjamas) will wear khaki, which it is hoped will 
remind motorists that we have recently passed through a very nasty 
little war. Demobilised soldiers will, it is prayed, refrain from sending 
cast uniforms to Fanum House, as the new scouts are very touchy. 
All ranks of the R.A.C. (with the sole exception of Mr. Julian Orde, 
who, however, will, when on parade, be accorded a salute of nineteen 
Klaxons), will continue to wear blue in order to distinguish them from 
the enemy. It is particularly requested that officers and men of the 
R.A.F. will not embarrass the R.A.C. personnel by saluting them, 
under the impression that they are Air Vice Marshals. 
one occasion recently the lunch-time parking of cars in St. James’ 
Square has been seriously interfered with from this cause. Whilst 
the honest man was taking the salute, some wretch came along and 
took the tail-lamp. 


P.O.W. 

tank Hedges Butler, founder, with the late Hon. C. S, Rolls, of 
the Royal Aero Club, writes to say that H.R.H. the Prince 

has consented to become vice-patron of the Clifford Street establish- 

ment. And we all hope that when he comes back from Canada he 

will be graciously pleased to pay it a visit—about lunch-time for pre- 

ference, for that is the hour at which the wit of the club shines forth 


* * * 


On more than 
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PETROL VAPOUR 


By Captain W, G. Aston. 


like a lighthouse. The King is our patron, but the new 
vice-patron will be especially welcomed, inasmuch as he 
has himself done a good deal of flying. Not to put too 
fine a point on it, one could name a few prominent mem- 
bers who would think twice before embarking upon the 
course of stunting with Colonel Barker, V.C., that’ our 
gallant Prince indulged in on a Sopwith ‘‘ Dove’’ at 
Hounslow some weeks ago. H.R.H., by the way, has 
bought for his own use the first of the Victory Arrol- 
Johnstons, thus establishing a very excellent precedent, 
for royalty, if one remembers aright, has generally gone 
in for the big, high-powered outfit, rather than the essen- 
tially owner-driver proposition. Well, he is a thoroughly 
good sportsman, and he has got a thoroughly good 
sporting car. My congratulations to the Dumfries people 
upon the honour they have earned. 


# * 
Lights Up! 
Hees good news at last—but before you get your 

flags out bear in mind that it’s a Government affair, 
and that there’s a nigger hidden somewhere in the wood- 
pile. All the obnoxious restrictions on head-lamps are to 
go by the board, and if you feel so dispoged you are now 
at liberty to clap a T.B.D. searchlight on top of your 
bonnet, or, alternately, put 10,000,000 candle-power arc- 
lights inside your C.A.V.’s._ Which is all to the good. 
But the crab is not far to seek. Timber-waggons, hay- 
carts, push-bikes, troops of Boy Scouts on the trek, droves 
of cattle, perambulators, and hand-carts may return to 
their pristine invisibility. We did reckon that something 
had been attempted, something done, when universal rear-lighting on 
rational principles was brought in, but we might have known, from the 
mere fact that it was entirely sensible in every way, that it couldn’t last. 
So once more the fastest thing on the highway must be in splendid 
isolation, in that it is forced to carry an independent tail light, and 
the things that are overtaken by anything else shall again only show 
a light in front. Needless to say, no one but motorists will ever be 
fined for infractions of the law. 

* * * 

B.M.T.C. 
M et Albert Newton, late of the Vacuum Oil and now a director 

of the British Motor Trading Corporation, Ltd., walking 
down Duke Street and looking as pleased as our highly respected 
sixpenny contemporary. It seems the Crossleys are coming through 
at the rate of about thirty a week now, so it won’t take them very 
long to wipe off the famous million pound contract. The B.M.T.C. 
are not letting any herbage collect itself under slippers by any 
manner of means, for they have bought up the biggest business in 
the motor line that Brummagem can boast, and have repeated the 
act, I understand, in Newcastle-on-Tyne, where the Angus Sardines 
and the Angus-Sandersons (no relation, I am assured!) come from. 
But what’s this persistent rumour that Sir Percival Perry and Billy 
Letts are going to return from America by the overland route. 
When I asked Albert Newton about it he answered me Crossley. 


COMMANDER SAMSON, C.M.G., A.F.C. 


A snapshot of the distinguished naval airman, Commander Charles 
Samson driving away from Buckingham Palace after a recent investiture. 
Commander Samson has got the C.M.G. and the Air Force Cross. He 
came into considerable prominence on the western front early in the war 
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THE TATLER 


Economy in Car Production 


Lessons of the War. 


HE war taught many lessons to 
many nations. One of the 
outstanding features of those 
troublesome years was the 

proven fact that the British nation was 
in very much the reverse of the deca- 
dent state in which its enemies believed 
it to be. In fact, the war proved the 
Britisher to be the finest organiser in 
the world. It showed that we had 
nothing to learn from 
any other nation— 
with one exception. 
That exception was 
the lesson of making 
the effort. We had 
allowed our wonderful 
powers for achieve- 
ment to become 
latent. They were 
there, but we did not 
employ them to the 
full. 

If Britain has 
taken the lesson to 
heart her sacrifices - 
have not been in vain. The glorious 
dead cannot be brought back to life, 
but a fresh and invigorated industrial 
life can be won for the nation. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY. 


It is obvious that the financial 
supremacy of a nation depends on its 


industrial activity. Its. industrial acti- 
vity is composed of many trades. In 
America the motor industry is the third 
largest. It is a wonderful asset to the 
country. Its scope is enormous. Its 
magnitude is a material asset in the 
country’s industrial activity, so material 
that it is the third most important busi- 
ness asset of the U.S.A. That fact, in 
all its simplicity, gives food for serious 
thought. How has such a vast and 
valuable trade in motor products been 
built up? 

The answer is perfectly simple. It 
has been built up by the gradual de- 
velopment of mass production principles. 
The various units comprising the chassis 
have been made in large quantities by 
specialist firms. They have then been 


America’s Huge Motor Industry. 
Inaugurated. How £250 can be cut from the cost of a car. 


i 
a 
assembled by another firm. Experience 
showed that better quality could be 
provided for a given expenditure. This 
method was found a remarkably efficient 
and equally economical system of pro- 
ducing motor cars. It was found that 
America, though paying higher labour 


ANGUS-SANDERSON: 


and materials costs than other countries, 
could undersell them, whilst still main- 
taining a good profit. There was no 
dumping. It was purely a question of 
principles. Those principles were mass 
production and specialisation. 


ENGLAND AWAKENS. 


For years past we have allowed 
America a free hand, unfettered with 
British competition. We, the war- 
proved nation of efficient organisers, 
allowed our faculties to lie dormant. 
We were content with a limited market 
for an exclusive product. We have 
paid dearly for our lack of broader 
outlook. We have allowed America 
to attain a manufacturing capacity 
of over 2,000,000 motor cars a year. 
Our own trade will have to expand 
enormously to reach one-fiftieth part of 
the American output. 

Is it too late to recover the lost 
opportunities? Can Britain repeat her 
triumphs of war achievement in the 
battle of Industry? None can definitely 
answer that query—but Britain is going 
to try. The principles proved so suc- 
cessful and so economical in America 


m. Angus. 
Ce 


British Competition 
| 


are being applied to the production of 
the Angus-Sanderson car. In fact the 
best that America can do is being 
improved upon. The system now 
started in Britain has vast possibilities. 
Messrs. Sir William Angus, Sanderson 
& Co., Ltd., have acquired one of the 
huge national factories—at Birtley, 
some six miles from Newcastle—in order 
to give full play to the new enterprise. 


THE POINT OF 
DIFFERENCE. 


The Angus - San- 
derson _ proposition 
possesses one great 
improvement on the 
American principle. 
Whereas the Ameri- 
can producer aims to 
provide a good ser- 
viceable car at a 
minimum price, the 
Angus-Sanderson 
idea is to give in every 
detail a thoroughly 

high-grade car at a minimum price. It 
is acarde luxe. In manufacture, finish 
and appearance there is no loophole for 
criticism. That is where the system 
differs from American practice. That is 
where the market is enlarged beyond ° 
even that of the American production. 
In manufacture it will be handled on 
the same basis .of mass production. 


Each important unit is entrusted to a 
specialist firm of irreproachable reputa- 
tion. It will possess the costs advan- 
tages of scientific mass production and 
specialisation, whilst retaining exclusive- 
ness in mechanical perfection, appear- 
ance and coachwork. It has been 
definitely ascertained that if the Angus- 
Sanderson car were produced by pre-war 
British methods, the price would exceed 
£700. By the new methods the price 
for the car, equipped with electric light- 
ing and starting apparatus, is £450. It 
is from this ’vantage point that Britain 
starts seriously to compete with the 
American motor industry. 

Enquiries should be sent to Messrs. 
Sir William Angus, Sanderson and Co., 
Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Frills and Frivolities. 

OT such a very frivolous subject, 
after all is said and done, is 
fashion. There are many who 
contend that to know the 

fashions that are to be is the height of 
wisdom. Thrift is best practised by the 
acquiring of good raiment which is becom- 
ing. There are certain women whose life 
seems to consist in shopping in “ drib- 
lets’’; they never seem to know exactly the 
amount they have to spend nor the most 
appropriate things to acquire. The true 
Parisienne at this date in the calendar 
goes carefully through her wardrobe, sees 
just what she needs, makes a list, counts 
her money, and then devotes a few days 
to equipping herself for the autumn and 
winter. 
* * 

The Accessories, 
Naturally from time to time she has to 

add to her stock of gloves and other 
accessories of that genre, but she does so 
with discretion; the fundamental assets of 
her wardrobe have been acquired, and she 
is free to devote her mind and her energies 
to other things. In our metropolis the 
advance guard of the autumn models have 
arrived. It is a real pleasure to shop 
during the latter 
part of August and 
early September, 
as the saleswomen 
have plenty of 
time to give to the 
most exigeant 
women. 

* * 
Evening 
Dresses. 

vening 

dresses 
are again of 
absorbing 
interest, 


~~ 
This handsome scarf for afternoon or 
evening wear is of ermine and seal-dyed 
musquash. Sketched at Dickins and 
Jones’s 


ATO: 


\ NU 
may 


roughly be. 
divided into 
two sec- 
tions. In 
the first 
are those 
of a non- . 
committal 
character 
which may be 
worn for a 
lengthened 
period and 
never arouse 
adverse com- 
ment on the score ee 
that they have A left the highway 
of fashion. In the “ other section must 
be placed: those that represent the very 
last words in the story of fashion, and 
are often characterised by eccentric 
and bizarre notes. The skirt draperies 
in some of these models are decidedly 
amusing, and as I watched the manne- 
quins parade in them I wondered at the 
clever manner of their walk. There 
was the trouser hem, which some- 
times only just covered the calf of 
the leg, and on it were arranged 
draperies that were very tight and 
suggested drawn-up panniers. Much 
use is being made of the supple- 
mentary lace train, which performs 
many missions. Its primary work is to 
fall over the pendant train of the same 
material as the dress. It can be adjusted 
so thatit forms a becoming shoulder wrap, 
there being a little device to attach it to 
the column of the throat. Again, it may 
be converted into an abbreviated manteau 
de coeur, when it is attached to either 
arm with black velvet wristlets. 
* % * 

The Descent of the Waist. 

t has been said that “there is nothing so 

constant as the changing silhouette,” 

and although women need have no fear 


Dickins and 
Jones must 
have been in 
their most in- 
genious mood 
to have 
thought of 
trimming a 
seal-coney 
coat with 
mole coney 
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that any attempt will be made to compress 
the waist, they will do well to recognise the 
fact that the waistline this autumn will be 
lower than during the past few months. 
As a natural sequence of events the 
moyen-dge influence will be noticeable, 
and the corsage that comes down well over 
the hips will be en évidence. When the 
dresses are of satin the skirts will be 
accordion-pleated, or it may be _ box- 
pleated. In the domain of evening dresses 
a broad ribbon sash will emphasise this 
effect; it will be topped with soft lace, 


EAtulle, and other soft fabrics. 
: * 


* * 

The Passing of the Hard Line. 
“[he hard outline of the décolletage is 
extremely trying to many women, 
and the couturiéres in Paris have decided 
that they will endeavour to create a vogue 
for something that is quite out of the rut 
of the commonplace. A decidedly fascina- 
ting white satin dress consisted of a 
moyen-adge corsage cut square, with a box- 
pleated skirt. On the shoulders were 
arranged enormous poufs of tulle, from 
which sprang two pendants; they crossed 
over at the bust line and lost themselves 
at the line of union 
between bodice and 
skirt. There were 


also, but they were 
treated rather 
differently ; they 
were united some 
inches below the 
waist, the ends 
forming small 
trains, which were 
hemmed with 
white satin. 
LEGG 
The Mirror 
of Fashion, 
“[he stage 
from 
time imme- 
morial 
has been Xa 
the mir- 
TOO: 
fashion; 
therefore a 
new play in 


August is 
always wel- 
comed, not oe 


only for its 
intrinsic 
value but 
because it 
affords a 
peep into 
futurity. 
(Cont. on p. ii) 


Everyone will remark on 
the smart appearance of 
the wearer of this mole 
wrap enriched with kitt- 
fox. Model, Dickins and 
Jones. (See p. ii) 
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“It was a young lady, the loveliness of whose 
very striking features was enhanced by 
the animation of the chase . Wess 
Her long, black hair streamed on the breeze, 
having, in the hurry of the chase, escaped 
from the ribbon which bound it.” 


RUG... ean 


Sir Ohler Scokt, RobRoy. 


A' the first sight of Diana Vernon, 
in all her fresh, young beauty, 
Francis Osbaldistone forgot the 
weariness of his journey ; the long, 
gleaming coils of her black hair 
seemed to twine round his heart, 
holding his love a willing prisoner. 
A beautiful head of hair is a priceless possession, 
and as such it is worth care and attention. 
Royal Vinolia Brilliantine imparts just those 
qualities which are essential to beautiful hair. 
It gives a silky gloss that can only result from 
a scalp well nourished and free from dandruff. 
Royal Vinolia Brilliantine is convenient and 
dainty in use, and leaves no trace of heavy grease, 


Metal Boxes & Tubes, 1/2 each, 


As a shampoo for thoroughly cleansing the hair 
Vinolia Pine Wafers are excellent. 1/9 per box. 


‘Royal OUnolia 


SOLIDIFIED 
BRILLIANTINE. 
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THE HIGHWAY OF FASHION—continued. 


where fashions ave concerned. Hence 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly, at the 
Ambassadors, was accorded a warm wel- 
come. Much discussion has been aroused 
regarding the pelt of which Miss Mollie 
Terraine’s handsome cloak is made. The 
working of the skins is so beautiful that 
many have accorded it the rank of sable. 
I am, however, inclined to think that it is 
kolinsky. The latter is extremely fashion- 
able this season, and the notable artists in 
fur tell us that its allure is entirely due to 
the scientific treatment and arrangement 
of the skins. With it Miss Terraine dons 
a hat of the modified Napoleon character, 
carried out in silver and Chinese jade- 
green broché, with a narrow band of black 
velvet framing the face. Her little chemise 
frock is of broché, with short sleeves and 
a broad black satin girdle at the waist, 
while her shoes and stockings are of ebon 
hue. In an earlier scene she appears in 
a black-and-white satin Pierrot costume. 
= * oe 
Striking Contrasts. 
H ppiness and misery are expressed in 
the two dresses worn by Miss Joan 
Penrose. She first appears labouring 
under the delusion that “love” is every- 
thing and that her lover is faithful. Her 
costume then consists of soft draperies of 
ninon in all the pastel shades of a rainbow. 
It is emblematic of her happiness. In the 
last act, when all her illusions have been 
shattered and she is bowed down with 
sorrow, she dons a black crépe de chine 
dress, generously trimmed with fringe, a 
black lace hat, and white kid gloves. 
* * * 
Simple Modes. 
Miss Hazel Jones as the bride- elect 
looks very charming in her simple 
gowns. For the first act her choice has 
alighted on a white net dress with em- 
broidered hem, her blue ribbon ceinture 
being fastened with a cameo resting on a 
Dresden-blue plaque. Another dress worn 
by her is of white net decorated with little 
sprigs of roses. Miss Wetherall looks 
extremely imposing in a bright blue lace 
dress mounted on white satin; the drap- 
eries are extremely helpful to her figure, 
with tight-fitting transparent sleeves, 
* * * 
Fashions in Furs, 
o matter the figures registered by the 
thermometer, the subject of furs is 
always of absorbing interest to the woman 
who understands dress. She knows per- 
fectly well that there is nothing so becom- 
ing, and that in whatever else she may 
practice thrift, it will not be in furs. Now 
there is nothing in which expert advice is 
more necessary, and it is essential that 
women shop only with reliable furriers. 
Let them wend their way at the earliest 
opportunity to Dickins and Jones, Regent 
Street, W., and they will find that they will 
obtain the best possible value for their 
money. A trio of representative models 
find pictorial expression on p. 256. There 
is the very handsome coat in which seal 
and mole dyed coney divide honours. The 
deep gusset beneath the arms is an im- 
mense advantage as it overcomes. the 
results of friction. Forty-five guineas is 
the price of this chef d’oeuvre. Endowed 
with an air of regal magnificence is the 
wide scarf of ermine and seal musquash, 
of which one may become the possessor 
for 69 guineas. Last, but by no means 
least, is the attractive scarf wrap of mole, 
decorated with kitt fox, for 49 guineas. 
Smaller wraps of these furs are 39 guineas. 


The Accepted Fur. 
[J ndoubtedly the accepted fur to-day is 
skunk; it wears well and is ultra 
smart. There are a host of possibilities 
to explore in the salons of Dickins and 
Jones where this fur is concerned. It is 
a well-known fact that one-half of the 
beauty of a skunk skin lies in its working. 
However good the quality, it is only by 
scientific manipulation that its richness is 
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brought out. This firm claims that by 
employing only expert skunk workers and 
using specially selected skins the best 
production possible is at all times assured. 
All interested in the matter must write for 
the fur catalogue. It will be sent gratis 
and post free. By the way, this firm have 
a splendid assortment of Russian sables as 
well as of less expensive furs which are of 
interest to everyone. 


ii 


The House Suit, 

t is ever of interest to discover some- 

thing that is different, and it is a 
foregone conclusion that such will be the 
case when one visits the salons of 
Thresher’s (5, Conduit Street, W.). My 
discovery this week is a “house suit,” 
which is made of the very finest camel 
hair in dark as well as light colours. It 
is of the jumper character, and is deco- 
rated with a single motif of embroidery 
worked on the material. The sleeves 
turn the elbow, and the décolletage is 
medium height, while the price, it must 
be granted, is exceptionally moderate 
when it is stated that it is only 103 guineas. 
Of course, there is a wealth of choice in 
stockinette suits. The most difficult 
costume of all to procure, and the most 
important, is a tailor-made sans reproche. 
A feature is made of the creation of these, 
with excellent results. From Paris has 
arrived the advance guard of the modes 
in evening gowns. A few words must be 
said en passant about the lingerie, as it 
seems to have been fashioned by fairy 
fingers. 
* * 
Wrap Coats, Smart and Serviceable. 
A\ {though not generally inclined to be 
pessimistic, I cannot refrain from 
the reflection that this spell of glorious 
weather is sure to be followed by wind 
and rain. As a consequence, a visit to 
the Aquascutum showrooms, 100, Regent 
Street, is essential. I wished that the 
tropical heat. had not prevented my walk- 
ing away with a light-weight fleece coat 
lined with waterproof silk; it is illustrated 
on this page. It is to be obtained in a 
variety of checks and plaids as well as in 
Aquascutum cloth. The blue Locker- 
bies of the naval persuasion have 
many attributes which all directly 
appeal to the well-dressed woman. 
The same idea is expressed in khaki 
colourings. The new cape-cloaks 
have excellent representatives in 
these salons. 
* * * 
That Little Brown Vest. 
“T“hat little brown vest on her 


chest” is the latest 
parody, and one that is fraught 
with unpleasant meaning to 


“women returning from their sojourn by 
the sea. The sun has an unpleasant 

knack of caressing the skin that is left 
unprotected, or only partially protected, 
and with the low décolletage it is most 
unpleasant. Not only are the caresses 
unattractive, but they entail suffering. 
Madame Helena Rubinstein, the Maison 
de Beauté Valaze, is responsible for a 
remedy. It is Baume Blanc (6s. a bottle) ; 
it can be used with perfect safety when 
the skin is in a hyper-sensitive condition. 
Later on the Bleaching Cream, 5s. 6d., 
may be applied; while it seems well-nigh 
superfluous to add that Valaze Powder, 
3s. 6d., is of exalted merit. Those whose 
skin has suffered from the ravages of time, 
weather, and a strenuous life should at 
the very earliest opportunity have a course 
of massage in these salons. In addition 
to cleansing the skin, it has a rejuvenating 
effect and is of the greatest assistance in 
restoring lost contours, Madame Rubin- 
stein’s faithful handmaiden, of course, is 
Valaze. The face should be thoroughly 
cleansed every time one has been out in 
the sun, cold, wind, or rough weather, and 
for this purpose there is nothing better 
than Valaze, 
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Ue of the best food 
ee oes fee 


* ‘tnost hygienic conohtions. 
Insis on Fascalls / 


The “'bitter’’ of the pure cocoa bean subtly 
/ blended with the ‘‘sweet’’ of the centre, pro- 
; ducing a chocolate quite distinctive and of rare 
i flavour. Something so different, so delicious, so 
refreshing, that it will delight all lovers of good- 
class confectionery. Insist on Pascall ‘‘ Bitter 
Sweet’’ Chocolates—the chocolates that do 
not cloy. 

In 3-lb. and 1-lb. boxes and by weight. Of all Confectioners. 


JAMES PASCALL, LTD., LONDON, S.E. 
Also try Pascall Crtme de Menthe, 1/3 and 2/6 Tins, 


See 


INDIAN & 
TROPICAL 
OUTFITS. 


LAbdIES going to India, 

China, British East 
Africa, or other Tropical 
Countries can obtain full 
particulars as to Clothing 
and Equipment suitable 
for the climate. 


Sun Hats, Umbrellas, 
Mosquito Nets, 
Drill Riding Habits, 
Gauze Underwear, 
Light Washing Frocks. 


WRITE FOR 
ESTIMATES. 


Thresher's, Conduit 
Street, isthe Ladies’ 
Outfitting Branch 
of Thresher and 
Glenny, the Indian 
and Military Out- 
fitters, of 152 & 153, 
Strand, London, 


THRESHER’S, 


5, Conduit Street, 
Regent Street, W.1, 
London. 
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yi FEMININE FEAR OF 
FRECKLES BANISHED 


VALAZE 


Thisincomparable beautifier will enable 
you more thoroughly to enjoy the 
pleasures of a holiday by sea or river 
—knowing that you will return to town 
with your face healthily and charmingly 
tinted—instead of marred by a deeply 
discoloured, freckled complexion. 

The finger tips have merely to be 
passed over the firm white surface of 
Valaze and then transferred to the 
face—without massage. Thus, with 
the minimum of trouble and expense 
is the skin cleared, whitened, refined, 
and rejuvenated. 


Price 5/-, 9/6, 22/6 a jar. 


VALAZE BALM ROSE frevents, as the Skinfood removes, discolouration 
and skin roughness due to exposure. Price 3/6 and 6/6 


TENDERNESS AND IRRITATION quickly remedied by Baume Blanc. 
Excellent for sun-blisters, spots, pimples, etc. It heals, whitens, and 
soothes. Incomparable in cases of acne. Price 6/- 


THINNESS OF FACE AND NECK. -— Splendid results are obtained by 

massaging daily with Valaze Tissue Food (6/6, 12/6), preferably by means 

of the unique Valaze Massagette, which causes the skin more readily to 
absorb the cream and fill out hollows. Special reduced price 10/6 


LINES AND WRINKLES.—To frevent them use Valaze Skin Tonic (5/-) 
diily. Of remedtes there are several, varying in strength and nature, Eau 
Verte being unique in its effect on lined, loose skin round the eyes. Price 
10/6 For puffiness and tired eyes Novena Extrait is unsurpassed. Price 7/6 


Mme. Helena Rubinstein’s unique treatments and Complexion Remedies 
are famed throughout the world for marvellous efficacy and quality. 
To them the most lovely women in the world owe their beauty. 


No charge for private consultation and advice by post. 


Madame HELENA RUBINSTEIN, 
24, Grafton Street, Mayfair, London, W. 1. 


And at New York, Paris, Melbourne, Sydney, etc. 


WH BR 


BARLEY WATER as a SUMMER DRIN 


is deservedly popular but is often badly prepared. Itshould be made from 


ROBINSON’S ».BARLEY 


. according to the following: 
Recipe by a famous Chef (Mr. H. HAMMOND, M.C.A., Chef de Cuisine, 
Thatched House Club)—Put the outside peel'of two lemons into two 
quarts of water, add eight lumps of sugar and boil for ten minutes. 
To this add two dessertspoonfuls of Robinson's ‘' Patent” Barley, 
previously mixed toa smooth paste with a little cold water. Continue 
to boil for five minutes and allow to cool. When cold, strain off 


S 


Medlin, itrnree 


reapers 
(heed 


NS through fine muslin and add ice and lemon juice to taste. 
y KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., LTD., LONDON, E. 1. 
¥ Saeseee eens : 


UG 
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PICTURES IN THE FIRE—continued. 


fanatic and had never been on the moor. In the 
earlier part of that oration Mr. J. said: ‘‘ Stag 
‘untin! is a sport of great h’antiquity,’’ and there he 
was right, for it was the kind of thing on which kings, 
long before Henry VIII., were dead nuts. William 
Kufus, for instance, used toride them with a bow and 
arrow, and as we know, got properly laid out for his 
unsportsmanlike conduct. The pursuit of the wild 
beast is, however, a thing quite apart from what 
Mr. Jorrocks had in mind, and it is a hunt, as dis- 
tinguished from a point-to-point accompanied by 
hounds and a carted deer as an incident. I hope to 
heavens, before I've done writing this note about 
stag hunting, that a similar fate to that which 
overtook Mr. Jorrocks will not overtake me — but 
one never knows! Where were we? Oh, I know— 
“Twang! Twang! Twang! goes the Per- 
cival; crack! crack! crack! goes the whips; 
‘ounds, ‘osses, and men are in a glorious state 
of excitement. Full of beans and benevo- 
lence.”’ ; 
And then a banging big Charles goes away with 
thirty couple of the finest hounds in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, or America tied to his brush . . . No 
‘*talliho bike,’’ we're off with the wrong thing after 
all! It’s stags, the antlered monarch and all that, 
we are talking about. ‘‘ Stag ‘untin’ is a sport of 
great h'antiquity,’’ stag hunting is a terrific chance 
for the elbows and legs brigade, it is fine healthy 
exercise, provides venison and gives an excuse for 
wine sauce and red currant jelly ...and... 


‘* Dear delightful 'unting, the werry mention 
of whose name kivers me with the creeps, and 
thrills me all over with joy.’’ 

And if you happen to have even a pad at home 
and there are some bits of mud in the thong of the 
whip you had out when they ran for an hour and a 
half over a perfectly appalling line, and pulled him 
down just this side of Prickleton Gorse and you 
almost wished so good a fox had saved his brush 

It's no use! I'll have to give it up, only I 


SIR ROBERT PAUL AND HIS BRIDE AT ALEPPO 


Sir Robert Paul, wto was a prisoner in the hands of 

the Turks, was enabled to escape at the third attempt 

by the efforts of Miss Whitaker, as she then was. She 

was married to her present husband at Beyrout on 

May 10. Sir Robert Paul is now commanding the Arab 

Gendarmerie at Aleppo. Lady Paul had assisted many 
of our prisoners to escape during the war 


daren’t quote any more of Mr. Jorrocks’ remarks, or 
I might be tempted—but fox et preterea nihil I’m 
afraid is what I've been brought up on, and you can’t 
change your way of thinking, can you, if you want to 
grow old gracefully. 


* * * 


alpbe remarkable entry of exceeding 900 horses 
having been secured for the coming show at 
Ball’s Bridge, Dublin, on the 26th to 29th instant, 
its success from this standpoint is assured. The 
Horse Show Committee are giving special attention 
to the programme, which will be found most attrac- 
tive on every afternoon of the show. For the first 
time jumping is included each day. The Military 
Jumping Competition will open the series of trials on 
Tuesday, August 26, to be followed by the General 
Competition and Champion Stone Wall on Wed- 
nesday, and Ladies’ Competition and General 
Championship on the Thursday, with further trials 
on Friday. The ladies are, for the first occasion, 
being privileged to compete generally, and this 
innovation will undoubtedly create an added and 
keener interest in these events. To make the pro- 
gramme more attractive the jumping competitions 
will be interspersed with harness competitions, 
including four-in-hand teams, for which six have 
entered, tandems, pairs, and many single classes, 
winding up the last afternoon—Friday, 29th—with 
trotting competitions embracing the mile record. 
The committee, with that progressiveness for it which 
is commendable, are offering as an inducement to 
those who purchase their season tickets prior to the 
25th instant a considerable reduction on the ordinary 
show prices. The guinea season ticket giving an 
entry at all times into any section from the opening 
day until the close of the show, and likewise 
the 10s. season ticket, with restricted facilities, must 
therefore become exceedingly popular when it is 
considered that the ordinary admission charges to 
all events during the show (one admission daily) 


* would total 32s. 


is a generally admitted fact. 


of repute is a guarantee of good quality. 


it claims to do. 


and Stores, or direct, post free, 5/6 and 12/6, from the British 
HEPPELLS, Chemists, 164, Piccadilly, London, Win eo 
Full descriptive literature sent post free on application to HEPPELLS, 


2x2 make A 


Another generally admitted 
fact is that PARIS, the beautiful capital of France, our brave 
and gallant Ally, is the centre of modern curative science. 
A piece of cutlery which bears the stamp of a Sheffield firm 
In the same way, a 
remedy manufactured in Paris by a renowned firm of French 
Chemists in accordance with the formula discovered by a 
French Chemist of repute is a guarantee that it will fulfil all 


UCH is URODONAL, the now universally renowned Uric 
Acid solvent discovered by J. L. Chatelain some years 
ago, which is stated to be 87 times more active 

than lithia, while possessing the additional advantage of 
| being absolutely harmless and having no injurious effect 
on the heart, stomach or kidneys of even the most delicate 
person, so that it can be taken at any age and under all cir- 
cumstances without risk of unpleasant after-effects. 

Price 5/- and 12/- per bottle. 

Prepared at Chatelain’s Laboratories, Paris. Obtainable from all Chemists | | 
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on every box. 


Note the 3 A's 


PICCADILLY, 


AY 


Z 


Note the 3 A'a 
on every box. 


THE WORLD'S 
CENTRE OF ART AND DISTINCTION, 
HAS NEVER PRODUCED ANYTHING 
OF GREATER EXCELLENCE THAN 
THESE WORLD-FAMED CIGARETTES, 


THE FINEST VIRGINIA CIGARETTE 


PRODUCED. 


25 «o 1/9 


50 sr 3/G 100 «. Z/= 


ALEXANDER BOGUSLAVSKY, Lrp., 55, PICCADILLY, 


LONDON, W.1, 


nL | 
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RUN YOUR 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


on the 


“WILLETT AIR 
GAS SYSTE 


The * Willett” Plant, as 
illustrated, is a simple 
machine generating gas 
from motor car petrol. 


NO DANGER, NO LABOUR, 
NO HEAVY COAL BILLS, 
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You can use it for 


COOKING 
LIGHTING 


and 
HEATING 
fiat A free descriptive booklet sent on 
request. Write for your copy to-day. 


Maan [{GERTON 


132, The Willett Building, Sloane Sq., 
London, S.W. 1. 


Works—NORWICH. 


STUUEUUDEUVEL OOO CAVA EAEOLOVATEAEOTO VEU EAEATOVO VOT TOCATETET EO TO ECO EG TOYO TOCA EO TATOO EEUU POET AOE AED EO AEE EDAD O EDO 


SSITUTENUTUOU EAHA AU AU OU ATED AT EEE 


STUUAVIVAVAUNLOVOCUCUUOOUOAOUCUCADO EU EAUACEVEVETE OTOP E EL EEE EEE EEE 


K ODAKS i in Bond St 


About 200 yards from Oxford Street. 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE KINGDOM. Lists Free. 


Take a Vest Pocket Kodak on your holidays. All 
prices, 37/6 and itt or with anastigmat lenses, 63/-, 
£5 5 0, and £7 7 


Developing and Eagee in shortest possible time. 
Cameras, lenses, etc. taken in part exchange or pur- 
chased for cash. 


Ee SS SS oC 
l ZODELLA. 


I Central focussing eye-piece adjustment, with leather I 
case, best for aul purposes: Receay marine, field, or 
I theatre 5 . £11 100 | 


Prism Binoculars, 8x I 


19, Change Alley, 
SHEFFIELD, 
INCORPORATIN LE for all Mail Orders. 
CAMERA And at 119, New Bond St, 


LONDON, W.1. 


—AITCHISON’S— 
Prism Binoculars 


The Ideal Glasses for all Sporting and Touring Purposes. 


The MARK 1 is the standard service glass as supplied to the Government 
throughout the War. All the models which are fitted with eyepiece 
{focussing are hermetically 


Magni. With Eyepiece eet sealed, and consequently 

cation. Focussing. Focu p F s all 

TheMARK1:. x6 £1010 0 £11 15 0 priulateng ‘exponcetoral 
as illustrated). iti 

The LUMAC .. x 8 £11 0 0 £12 5 0 weather conditions. 

The LUMAC ... x12 £13 0 0 £14 5 0 

The OWL... x 6 £12 00 £13 5 0 


(extra large aperture). 

w@ Prices include best solid leather sling case and 

lanyard. 
Call and inspect, or write for Price List No. 6T. 
AITCHISON & CO., LTD., 
Opticians to the British and Allied Governments, 
428, STRAND, W.C. 2, 

281, Oxford St., W.1. 130, High Holborn, W,C. 1. 


And Branches, London, 
LEEDS—37, Bond Street. 


The MARK 1, & 


Trade Mar's. 
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As with men, so 
with watches, in the 
long run you judge 
by performance, and \ 
not by appearance. 
It is the ‘faithful, 
life-long service— 
the marvellous accu- 
racy of timekeeping 
— that makes the 
Waltham the most 
famous of the 
world’s watches. 


any 


Aa! 


Of all reliable Watch- 
makers and Jewellers. 


Sree DSSS Srr>: 


Illustrated Literature Free. 


WALTHAM Watcu Co., Ltd. 


(Dept. 6) 125, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 1. 


(Strictly Wholesale.) 
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Ciro Pearls are now 
so much in vogue 
that if you wear real 
pearls people think 

you are wearing 


: 


ENS 


& 


Peas 


Ciro’s. There- 

fore, why 

HAVE WON A spend fabu- 
lous sums 


oun PLACE WITH THE < on real 
UNIQUE LADY WHO LOVES ee 
OFFER AND 


YOU MAY HAVE 
CIRO PEARLS ON 
APPROBATION 
FOR ONE WEEK, 


We will send you a 
necklet, a ring, or any 
jewel with Ciro eb 
on receipt of £1: 


Put it beside any real 
pearls or any other artificial 
pearls, and if it is not equal 

to the genuine, or superior to 
the other artificial pearls, return 
it to us, and we will refund 
your money. 


APPRECIATES 
BEAUTIFUL 
THINGS. 


Q 


Our Provincial customers may send 
their orders by the post, and will 
receive the same attention as if they 
called upon us personally, 


OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
No. 8 WILL INTEREST YOU. 


Our Only Address now is 
39, OLD BOND STREET, W. 1. 
(Just off Piccadilly). 

FIRST FLOOR ONLY. WE HAVE NO SHOP. 
Telephone: Gerrard 3077. 


CIRO PEARLS, LTD. (Dept. 8). 


} This is a photographic repro- 

{ duction of a Ciro Pear! Necklet, 

which will deceive experts. 
Price £1:1:0 

2/6 extra. 


Solid Gold Clasp, 
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Stanley 
MISS ANGELA THORNTON 


Youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Thornton of Fairlawn, Eltham, 
Kent, who is marrying Captain Ber- 
nard O'Leary, R.G.A., eldest son of 
Mr. and Mrs, O'Leary,Grantley, Eltham 


MISS PEGGY HEALY 


Eldest daughter of the late Mr. 
Edmund Healy of Templeboden, 
Midleton, co. Cork, whose marriage 
to Mr. 8B. Brookes Muckleston 
(lieutenant, R.A.F.) takes place on 
September 1 


jbusy 


More August Weddings. 
MONG the weddings yet to take 
Xx place this month is the one at 
All Souls’, Langham Place, 
to-morrow (August 21), between 
Captain Humphrey D. Gardner, 
R.A.M.C., and Miss Phyllis Ponton. 
Also to-morrow, at 
St. Jude’s Church, 
Southsea, Captain 
Stafford Berkeley 
Harris, AGE.G.; 
R.A.F., is to be 
married to Miss Enid 


Campion. On the 
23rd there is the 
marriage of Lieut.- 
Commander J. S. P. 
Colquhoun, R.N., 
and Miss_ Clarice 


Soden, at St. Mary's 
Church, Datchet, and 
on the 27th, Captain 
Hugh Trotter, 
I.A.R.O., attached 
2nd Gurkha Rifles, 


and Miss Kathleen child, M.C., the 
Muller are to _ be Wiltshire Regiment, 
married at All Souls’, and Miss Esylt 
Langham Place. An- MISS KATHLEEN PARNELL Dobson, youngest 
other wedding this Only child of Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Parnell daughter of the late 
th will be that of Fitzjohns, near Rugby, whose marriage Sir B. A. and Lad 
ct Lieut. - Colonel  t® Captain F. Shirley, M.C., R.A.F., eldest Dobson of  Doff- 
oO} leurs son of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Shirley of 
G. 1; Sampson, Caversham Park, Reading, will take place cochers Hall, Bolton; 
D.S.O., Royal Innis- at the Parish Church, Rugby, on Septem- Mr. T. A. Arm- 
killing Fusiliers, and pets strong and Miss 


Miss Freda Paterson, 
which has been announced for the 30th. 
* * * 

In September. 

See 2 is the date fixed for the 
marriage of Major Walter Cooper, 

M.C., R.F.A. (T.F.), and Miss Grace 

Sweet, which is to take place quietly 


pic 


Ubtainable in all 17 degrees: Blacklead, 6B to oH, at 4d. feat 
HB or F for general writing. H or HH: hard firm writing. 
B or BB for a softer lead. 
Of All Stationers. 
x ane ” Lower Clapton Road, London 
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MACASSAL 
EXQUISITE AROMATIC. 4) Yi ff 


The most Akane of ae Hair Foods 
It supplies the daily waste that goes on in the tissues and prevents 


premature decay of the 
HAIR 


It is as invaluable for Children as “grown ups.” It gives lustre 

and tone. It is exquisitely perfumed. Use it yourself, 
Use it for your little ones. 

Sold in a Gold Tint for Fair Hair, 3/6, 7/- and 10/6 

bottles ae Stores, Chemists and Rowland’ 's, 

67, Hatton Garden, London. 


or 
Na 


Venus Copying: 5d. and 6d. each, 
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Weddings and 
o. 5 
e ngagements. 


at Withycombe Raleigh, and also on the 
same day there is the one at St. Mary’s 
Church, Great Bealings, Suffolk, between 
Captain E. E. A. Whitworth, M.C., 
and Miss Chevallier. At St. Andrew’s 
Cathedral, Aberdeen, on the 4th, Mr. 
Montague H. M. Hunter (late captain, 
Royal Fusiliers), is to 
be married to Miss 
Gladys Ogilvie Will, 
while the wedding 
of Captain Alban 
Ellerton, O.B.E., 
R.A‘F., and Miss 
Maureen Gilliland 
Husband has _ been 
announced for the 
13th, at the Savoy 
Chapel. A. T. 
* * 
Recent Engage- 
ments. 
AP he latest engage- 
ments include- 
those between Cap- 
tain Leslie J. Fair- 


MISS VIOLET VINCENI 


iB r, 


Sibell Chaplin, second 
daughter of the late Lieut. - Colonel 
Edward Chaplin, Coldstream Guards, 
and Lady Guendolen Little’ of Upton 
House, Tetbury, Glos.; Captain John L. 
Clowes, 60th Rifles, and Miss Joan War- 
burton, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. - 
Geoffrey Warburton, Beverley. 


MISS ROSA TURNER 


Valentine J. Turner, National Ban 
House, Limerick, 
Mr. Fletcher Allen Yearsley, son of th 
late Rev. Ralph O. Yearsley, 

Rector of Sutton Bonington 
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APERIENT WATER 


SCHWEPPES” 


SOLE PROPRIETORS 
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‘What does your. Mirror Say ?” 


DES your mirror reflect a perfect com- 
plexion, or does it tell of the ill-effects 
of ath, wind, and rain? 


Justa little Pond's, the Original Vanishing 
Cream, applied regularly, wil] prevent either 
time or weather stealing the youth from your 
face, and enable your mirror to reflect a 
clear unblemished skin—soft, smooth, and 
fragrant. This is Miss Violet Vanbrugh's 
experience. She writes :— 


“Tam _ delighted with POND’S 
VANISHING CREAM, it is so refreshing 
and pleasant for the skin.” 


_ No grease, no stickiness, no massage— 
just apply a little with the finger-tips night 
and morning and between engagements. 


=p, d Vanishing 
ONGS Cream 
Of all Chemists and Stores. In Opal Jars 


with Aluminium Screw Lids. 1/3 and 2/6. 
POND's EXTRACT Co.(Dept. 106), 71. Southampton Row, London, W.C.1.S,A.A: 


vi 
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Younger daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 

. W. S. Vincent of Croft, near Leices- 
marrying Mr. Reginald Umfre- 
ville, younger son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Umfreville, Latimer, Chesham 


Youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 


k 


shortly marrying 


e 


M.A., 


at Ltt 
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Ask your dealer regarding their quality 
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PICTORIAL 


Grey for U.S.A. 

LTHOUGH it is at present only a temporary 
appointment, the country will welcome and 
applaud the appointment of Lord Grey to the 
British Embassy at Washington, while at the 

same time the United States must be gratified at the 
tribute paid to the super-importance of the position by 
sending one of the greatest living statesmen to fill it. 
Lord Grey has throughout his career commanded the 
respect of his political opponents as well as his friends. 
His patriotism and his straightforwardness are unques- 
tioned, and these qualities have made a great reputation 
for him the world over, and in the United States, which 
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POLITICS. 


while at Washington, give very definite help to this 
all-important scheme. 
« * * 

The Miners’ Bill! 
Now that the miners in Yorkshire are returning to 

work we hope that by some method the result of 
their folly may be pointed out to them. The loss of 
coal has been a total of 1,200,000 tons or more, the funds 
of their organisation are depleted by over £300,000, and 
although the men have absorbed that amount in strike 
pay they have lost over £5,000,000 in wages. Further- 
more, one or two of the collieries are so damaged that a 
total resumption will only be possible after some weeks’ 


work, and the effect the strike has had on other indus- 
tries has been pitiful, particularly in the big towns in 
Yorkshire, which are dependent for their coal on these 
particular mines. 


From “ Simplicissimus,” Munich 


BOLSHEVIST AGITATION 


The people must be kept in want. 
Every satisfied worker means one 
more Bourgeois 


should help to smooth away some of the many difficulties 
which are bound to arise during the occupation of such 
an important position. Lord Grey is a firm believer in 
a League of Nations, and we may be sure that he will, 
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THE “ VELOUX.” 


A epee These serviceable and charming Hats are most useful 
of Hats will for intermediate wear. 
be forwarded brim and soft finish gives the hat a distinguished character. 
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to His Majesty the King. 


The delightful natural curl of the 


Stocked in Natural, Mastic, Sscye ead 
Purple, Nigger, and Rose ... Z se ave 38/6 


SY APPOINTMENT 


The Apollinaris 
business, found- 
ed in 1872, isand 
always has been 
a British enter- 
peice: It now 

as 4,500 British 
Sharehold- 
ers, who have 
invested in it 
over £3,000,000, 


A pollinaris 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


NOW AGAIN OBTAINABLE 


Ask for it. 
BRITISH OWNED 


THE APOLLINARIS CO., 4, Stratford Place, W. 1. 
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Enjoy the Sunshine with: an 


Evinrude Detachable Motor. 


a shi 


"THINK of the pleasure of boating without effort. 
The ‘‘ Evinrude"’ Detachable Motor instantly con- 

verts your own or any hired row boat into a speedy and 

reliable Motor boat. It needs no alteration to the boat 

and does not injure the woodwork. 

It requires no skilled knowledge or attention and is 

perfectly simple to use. 

Twenty-two Governments, including the British, have 

adopted the ‘‘ Evinrude ’’ Motor, 

Write to-day for Catalogue T giving full particulars and prices. 


Evinrude Motor C2Enéland) L 
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Drawing by John Campbell. 


_ Dri=ped Leather’s Services 


Dri-ped Sole Leather is Waterproof, Double- No. 12.—Vacation. 

wearing, Light, and Flexible. A ‘ 4 x 
READILY OBTAINABLE. Owing to the School vacations bring a painful duty to mothers of healthy schoolboys and schoolgirls, 
cessa tion of Army requirements, Dri-ped and that is, the examination of school outfits. One item, however, which need cause 
Leather can now be readily obtained. Do : A 3 te A 4 = 

not be put off. no apprehension, is the Dri-ped Soled Footwear; Dri-ped Leather yields double or 
ITS ECONOMY is greatly accentuated by treble the wear of ordinary sole leather, and commonly outlasts a full term’s wear by 
the high prices of ordinary leather and of i g z 

footwear. Dri-ped Leather saves resoling even the most vigorous schoolboy—besides keeping out the wet absolutely at all times. 
charges and new-boot bills. 


So that for economy’s and health’s sake parents are m : alisi 
CAUTION.—Insist on Dri-ped Leather soles, : een. : Pp e more and more realising the 
but see that the Purple Diamond Trade necessity of insisting on only Dri-ped Sole Leather for all the family’s footwear. 

ark is stamped every few inches on each 
sole. Without it, the leather is a substitute. n case of difficulty, write 


I to: 
Sole Proprietors DRI-PED LTD. BOLTON, LANCS. 
(Late Proprietors, Wm. Walker & Sons, Ltd.) 
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(THE TATLER 


LADIES’ KENNEL ASSOCIATION 


NOTES 


**The Tatler” is now the Official Organ of this Influential Body in the “ Doggy” World. 


HAT ever energetic official, Mr. Holland Buckley, the hon. secretary of the Joint 
Terrier Association, has already decided to hold an open show in the early autumn, 
which will be fully guaranteed by specialist clubs and is therefore certuin to be one 
of his usual successes. Until the Kennel Club publishes the restrictions imposed by 

the Board of Agriculture under which shows must be held, it is impossible for the L.K.A. 
Executive to decide upon the 
nature of the show to be held 
under their auspices, and, as 
we said last week, it would be 
impossible for the Association 
to undertake the risk of any 
show unless fully guaranteed; 
but that an L.K.A. show of 
some sort will be held in the 
near future is, we understand, 
certain. 

During the last few years 
several well-known breeders of 
bull terriers have been experi- 
t A menting with a view to reviving 

SOME OF MRS. BOLDERO’S BULL TERRIER the brindle bull terrier, which 

PUPPIES variety had been ousted from 
public favour to such an extent 
by his all-white brother as to 

become almost extinct. At first, although some specimens were bred and shown, it was 
universally agreed that these were somewhat lacking in type. It is good news, therefore 
to learn that such an enthusiast in the breed as Mrs, Boldero of Bexhill has succumbed to 
the fascination of the brindle variety, and has been working quietly towards the goal of 
producing some brindle bull terriers worthy to compete with her famous Ennerdale Whites, 
She writes us: “At last I have bred my first litter of brindles, and am quite enchanted 
with them. They are all so strong and sturdy.” She has also brindles in four other 
litters, the majority of which, however, are white. The brindle litter was sired by Bing 
Boy. who was a winner at the Joint Terrier Show in February, and the dam is 
Mrs. Boldero’s well-known Ennerdale Enterprise. We publish herewith a snapshot of 
some of the puppies—brindles, brindle-pied and white—but this picture we fear will not 
reproduce well, though it is of so much interest to bull terrier fanciers that we hope the 
Editor of Ture Tarrer will *‘ pass’? it. 

Any hints from such a clever and successful exhibitor as Mrs. Boldero will, we know, 
be most acceptable to our readers, and the following is of interest, for the Ennerdale 
strain is known all over the world for its stamina, due largely to the healthy condition in 
which the dogs are kept and the puppies reared. Mrs. Boldero has suffered, as all of us 
have, frem the difficulties of providing proper food for dogs, and she tells me that she 
attributes the g00d condition of her brood bitches and present litters of pups to the fact 
that she has given both as much marrow as she could obtain from horse bones. She tells 
me that on this food her puppy weight average has gone up considerably. 

Miss Verity Steele has sent us the second number of the “ Pekingese Magazine” for 
review. It is, we think, even a better number than the first, and we are not surprised to 
learn that several fresh subscribers have joined, but to ensure a permanent success more 
are needed, and readers should write at once for a specimen copy to the editor at Stanton, 
Lewes, Sussex, or to the clerk at any of Smith's bookstalls. The winners in the monthly 
photographic competition are—first, Mrs. de Winton’s bitch, E’wo Ki Ki; second, Miss 
Turner-Hackwood's dog, Kim of Witton; third prize, Miss L. Morgan's dog, Ypres of 
Craiglea. The photographs of these winners are most beantifully reproduced. This 
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magazine can be recommended to owners of toy dogs other than Pekingese, for the notes 
on nursing apply equally well to other dogs. This month the treatment of laryngitis 
is dealt with in a clear and concise fashion most useful for the novice dog-owner. Many 
of the other articles, too, are of general interest. Caro F. C, CLarke. 


ROUND AND ABOUT NOTES. 


\\/ ednesday, the 27th inst., is the date now definitely assigned for the 

presentation of Eastward Ho! Mr. Oscar Asche’s production at the 
Alhambra. For want of a more appropriate definition, it may be called a 
musical revue with a story, and as. Mr. Asche is devoting all his energies and 
time in personal supervision of. every detail, Eastward Ho! promises to be 
the most ambitious and lavish production ever seen at the Alhambra. It is 
estimated that the cost will exceed £30,000. The cast will include Miss 
Violet Loraine, Norman Griffin, Tom 
Payne, Veronica Brady, Peggy Kurton, 
Kitty Fielder, Ambrose Manning, and 
Decima and Eddie McLean. 


* * * 


M r. Charles Gulliver is presenting 
I his usual strong variety bill at 
the Palladium this week, where in- 
cluded in the programme are Little 
Tich, Maidie Scott, Jay lLauner, 
Yvonne Granville, Ernie Lotinga and 
Co., Albert Whelan, Tucker, and 
Lucille Benstead. 


* * * 
ballroom which may be con- 
“ sidered as one of the finest and 


up-to-date public dancing halls in the 
kingdom was opened at Sherry’s, 
West Street, Brighton, on Saturday 
last. This ballroom -is capable of 
entertaining 2,000 dancers at one 


time. 
* * * 


M:*: George Graves and Co, are 
appearing at the Victoria Palace 
this week, supported by Du Calion, 


MISS CICELY ESDAILE 


Miss Cicely Esdaile is to appear in a 


Sam Barton, Osborne and Perryer, leading part in a forthcoming production 
of Mr. Arthur Wimperis’. As Carminetta 


Two Tomboys, and Brooklyn Comedy jn the provincial tour of that delightful 
Four. musical play she made a decided hit 
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THE PAIR. 


Finely Enamelled in cor- 
rect colourson | 8-ct.Gold, 


The Northumberland 
Fusiliers. 


The Royal Air Force. 


All Regimental Colours 
supplied in these Links 
at the same price. 


Illustrations show 
actual size of 
Links. 


The Royal Artillery 


ALL GOODS SENT POST 
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RECEIPT OF REMITTANCE, 


Money returned in 
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The Royal Army 
Medical Corps. 
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wey Watch has proved the 
best for Active Service, an 
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civil work end sports wear, 
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